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J. K. Roberts 


Newly elected chairman of the Petroleum Division of the 
American Chemical Society is Director of Research for 
Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) See p. R-381 
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Morrison fuel oil hose nozzles are 
noted for their speed of delivery and 
sure tight closing action. 


Light, convenient, and easy to man- 
ipulate, these Morrison self closing 
nozzles are popular with fuel oil de- 
livery men. The drivers like the smooth 
action and the clean cut tightness after 
the nozzles are closed. 


A variety of these nozzles is made 
to meet every delivery problem. 


Fuel oil deliveries are made simpler, 
safer, and faster with the Morrison 
fuel oil hose nozzles. 


MORRISON BROS. COM PANY 


O/lL EQUIPMENT HEADQUARTERS 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 








COMING 
MEETINGS 


OCTOBER 

National Dixie Distributors, Ine., Hot 
Springs, Ark., Monday, Oct. 21. 

Virginia Petroleum Jobbers Assn., Patrick 
Henry Hotel, Roanoke, Va., Wed., Oct. 
23. 

American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
jurgical Engineers, Petroleum Division, 
Tulsa, Okla., Thurs.-Sat., Oct. 24-26. 

Western Petroleum Refiners Assn., Regional 
Meeting, Shreveport, La., Fri., Oct. 25. 

National Assn. of Independent Tire Deal- 
ers, Convention, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill., Mon.-Wed., Oct. 28-30. 

Petroleum Refiners Division, Credit Men’s 
Fall Meeting, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, Okla., 
Mon.-Wed., Oct. 28-30. 

oi Trades Assn. of New York, Annual 
Banquet, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 

York, N. Y., Tues., Oct. 29. 


NOVEMBER 

California Natural Gasoline Assn., Los 
Angeles, Calif., Fri., Nov. 1. 

Tennessee Oil Men’s Assn., Fall Convention 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Wed.-Fri., Oct. 30- 
Nov. 1. 

Texas Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Assn., Fort 
Worth, Tex., Thurs.-Sat., Oct. 31-Nov. 2. 

SAE, National Aircraft Production Meeting, 
Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif., 
Thurs.-Sat., Oct. 31-Nov. 2. 

American Assn. of Petroleum Geologists, 
Los Angeles, Calif., Thurs.-Fri., Nov. 
7-8. 

SAE, National Fuels and Lubricants Meet- 
ing, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, Okla., Thurs.- 
Fri., Nov. 7-8. 

American Petroleum Institute, 21st Annual 
Meeting, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, MIIlL., 
Mon.-Fri., Nov. 11-15. 

Arkansas Oil Dealers Assn., Little Rock, 
Ark., Thurs., Nov. 14. 


American Society for Testing Materials, 
Hotel Mayflower, Washington, D. C., 
Thurs., Nov. 14. 

American Automobile Assn., Washington. 
D. C., Thurs.-Fri., Nov. 14-15. 

Missouri Independent Oil Jobbers  Assn., 
Fourth Annual convention, Hotel DeSoto, 
St. Louis, Mo., Wed.-Thurs., Nov. 27-28. 


DECEMBER 

American Institute of Chemical Engineers, 
New Orleans, La., Mon.-Fri., Dec. 2-6. 

New Jersey Oil Trades Assn., Annual Meet- 
ing and Banquet, Robert Treat Hotel, 
Newark, N. J., Thurs., Dec. 5. 

National Asphalt Conference, Dallas, Tex., 
Mon.-Sat., Dec. 9-14. 

South Dakota Independent Oil Men’s Assn., 
22nd Annual Convention, Coliseum An- 
nex Bldg., Sioux Falls, Iowa, Tues.. 
Wed., Dec. 10-11. 


JANUARY, 1941 
SAE Annual Mecting, (and Engineering 
Display) Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, 
Mich., Jan. 6-10. 
Oil Trades Assn. of New York, Quarterly 
Meeting and Dinner, Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, Jan. 21. 


FEBRUARY, 1941 

Kentucky Petroleum Marketers Assn., Fif- 
teenth Annual Meeting and Convention, 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky., Feb. 11-12 

North Texas Oil & Gas Assn., Wichita 
Falls, Tex., Feb. 22. 

lowa Independent Oil Jobbers Assn., Des 
Moines, Ia., Feb. 26-28. 

American Petroleum Institute, Division of 
Production, Southwestern District, Wash- 
ington-Youree Hotel, Shreveport,  La., 
Feb. 27-28. 


MARCH, 1941 


American Society for Testing Materials, 
~ see Mayflower, Washington, D. C., 
March 3-7 

American Petroleum Institute, Division of 
Production, Spring Meeting, Pacific 
Coast District, Biltmore Hotel, Los An- 
Reles, Calif., March 11. 

Indiana Independent Petroleum Assn., 1941 
Spring Convention & Refiners’ & Sup- 
pliers’ Exhibit, Hotel Severin, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., March 11-13. 

Oi Burner Institute, Progress Exhibition, 
Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, Pa., 
March 17-22, 


APRIL, 1941 


American Assn. of Petroleum Geologists, 
“6th Annual Meeting, Rice Hotel, Hous- 
tcn. Tex., April 2, 3 and 4. 

4m rican Petroleum Institute, Division of 
voduction, Wm. Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 

enna., April 17-18. 

Petroleum Industry Electrical Assn., Tulsa. 
_Ok April 23-25. 

Natural Gasoline Assn. of America, Annual 

Onvention, Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas, 

April 23-25, 

National Petroleum Assn., semi-annual 

meeting, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, 

Oh April 24-25. 
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THIS WEEK 
WITH NPN 


SAFETY 


Although the oil indus- 
try has been speeded up 
for national defense re- 
quirements, management 
has not neglected safety. 
This issue of NPN is de- 
voted to safety and how 
the oil industry has im- 
proved accident-prevention 
methods. Features of this 
issue include an article by 
the safety director of a 
large oil company on serv- 
ice station safety, a review 
of the important papers 
presented at the National 
Safety Council meeting in 
Chicago and an article on 
Safety Hints for Oil Mar- 
keters. In addition, NPN 
presents the winners of the 
Petroleum Section award 
in the National Safety 
Council’s safety contest. 


OIL IN A NATION AT WAR 


For a first-hand account 
of how the Canadian oil in- 
dustry is functioning dur- 
ing that country’s war 
with Germany, read our 
article on Page 24 of this 
issue, It is based on inter- 
views with Canadian offi- 
cials, including Prime Min- 
ister King, members of his 
cabinet and others. 


DEGREE DAY 


In this issue, NPN _ in- 
augurates the first of the 
monthly data on Degree 
Day, to be used in check- 
ing fuel oil sales against 
monthly temperatures, 
Used in connection with 
the Degree-Day Charts 
(available from NPN at $1 
each) this information 
helps you determine how 
temperature fluctuations 
affected your fuel oil sales. 
See Page 42. 


NEXT WEEK 2 


Next week brings NPN’s 
“1941 New Car Lubrication 
Number” devoted to details 
of the new cars. This issue 
carries specifications and 
data for servicing the new 
models, methods of selling 
lubricants and services, and 
other worthwhile sales and 
servicing information. Ex- 
tra copies for the use of 
service station salesmen 
are available—but orders 
must be placed promptly 
as this issue is a complete 
sell-out each year. Prices 
are 35c per copy with spe- 
cial prices for quantity 
orders. 





INDEPENDENT AND HELPFUL 


Crown makes metal containe able growth of Crown Can sales and 
promptly and expertly. the fine spirit of good-will between 
Crown and its customers whether 


Here at last is an organization with 
6 they are large or small. 


one policy for all—fast, efficient, 


; You will like Crown’s service on 
courteous service. 


cans. Be sure to get Crown’s prop- 
Perhaps this explains the remark- — osition on your next order. 


CROWN CAN COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Division of Crown Cork and Seal Company 


BALTIMORE ST. LOUIS HOUSTON MADISON ORLANDO 
FORT WAYNE NEBRASKA CITY 
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MILLIONS OF BARRELS 


BARRELS 


MILLIONS OF 


orting 


(American 


Oct. 12 Oct. 5 
Barrels Barrels 
/Klahoma 389,600 113,800 
insas 197,100 191,150 
ebraska 2,400 1,060 4% 
exas 1,348,300 1,188,950 ld 
uisiana 284,450 285,300 ax 
rkansas 71.400 71,450 9 
Ssissippi 16,050 19,200 a 
nois 346,100 357,200 te 
diana 19,100 19,800 re) 
stern (Ill. and Ind. excluded) 90,250 92,100 
chigan 17,800 50,150 ” 
yoming 78,600 $0,500 Z 
ntana 18,650 17,900 er 
orado 3,450 3,250 a 
Ww Mexico 101,100 97,650) 3 
lifornia 627,200 599,400 


Total U. S 
ide Imports 


rotal New Supply 
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capacity 


STATIS FRCS: 


3 10 17 2635 7 12S 121992629 EB 
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i een 


Daily Average 
Crude to Stills 
Week Ended 


in this district did not 


Districts Oct. 12 Oct. 5 
“ast Coast 571 542 
\ppalachian 115 123 
Ind., Ill., Ky 584 603 
Okla., Kans., Mo. 246 267 
nland Texas 129 116 
exas Gulf 826 849 
La., Gult 107 106 
No. La., Ark 2 i) 
cocky Mt. 37 56 
ilifornia 937 523 
Total Reporting 3,214 3,225 
}. S. Total** 3,555 3,555 
S. Total 10-12-39 3,580 
Includes straight-run, cracked and 


natural 
report 


LATEST OIL INDUSTRY 


Crude Stocks| | | 
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MILLIONS OF BARRELS 


+) 24 og © Oy NOV. 


A. P. I. hesteanapie aompepnasis es 


(Figures in Thousands o Barrels f 42 Gallons Hach) 


Per Cent of 
Reporting Capacity 
Operated 
Week Ended 


Total Stocks Finished 
and Unfinished 
Motor Fuels 
Week Ended 


Total 
Stocks of Gas 
OU & Distillates 
Week Ended 


+Gasoline 
Production 
Week Ended 


Oct, 12 Oct. 5 Oct. 12 Oct. 5 Oct. 12 Oct.5 Oct. 12 Oct. 5 
88.8 84.3 1,469 1,345 19,519 19,848 18,254 17,918 
81.0 86.6 135 175 3,283 3.375 610 632 
87.2 90.0 2 368 2,369 13,770 13,913 oD, (28 9,716 
76.2 82.7 $955 S984 6,247 6,181 1,571 1,579 
77.2 69.5 562 191 Loe 1,478 288 386 
86.5 88.9 2,716 pA... 13,150 13,131 8,589 $539 
66.9 66.3 277 323 2,649 2,507 1,356 1,288 
80.8 76.9 128 121 170 504 335 331 
98.3 82.4 226 224 921 913 128 26 
73.6 71.6 1,438 1,561 15,453 15,466 10,489 10,342 
82.2 82.5 10,574 10,445 76,987 77,316 17,448 16,857 

11,914 11,760 81,927 82,256 48,743 18,187 
12,327 71,893 38,894 


tincludes 
production 


blended 
gasoline 


refineries, in 
Es timated, U. 5S 


bulk-terminals, 
3ureau of 


Crude Oil Production for the U. S. 


stocks at pipe lines and in 


Mines basis Revised 


Petroleum Institute figures) 


—Week Ended— 


3,641,550 
113,570 


3,755,120 3 


3,488, S00 


629,090) 


140,290 SEPT. 


cae 


310 17: 31 7 16 21S 12 19 26 2 9 6 23 
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§ 1219 262.9 %6 13 x 
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Total 
Stocks of 
Residual Fuel Oil 
Week Ended 


Oct. 12 Oct. 5 
12,803 12,830 
568 574 
3,587 3,39% 
2,204 2,279 
1,562 1,566 
8.246 7,608 
1,782 1,834 
534 337 
105 141 
74,773 74,952 


106,514 106,014 


108,449 107,964 
114,087 
transit 12 of re 


a: F.M.AM.J.J. A.S.O.N. D.J. Fe AS.O.N. 0 ee 7 4421285 1219262 9 16 2330 
1939 194 


olen s NOV. 














199 Ways to Cut Your Winter Costs! 








Pre-Winter Check-up 


for 


PENNY LEAKS 








One Little Drop of 
Gasoline May Cost 
You $10! 


One little dripping of 
gasoline from a leaky 
valve or faulty pipe may 
cost you as much as $10 
Or perhaps you may have to pay 
much more than that for expensive repairs or 
replacements of other equipment that was not 
checked before winter came. 


this winter! 


There are many 
“weak spots” that increase winter costs—through 
proper pre-checking you locate those profit-los- 
ing points in time for repair or replacement be- 
fore winter sets in. Leaks, faults, breaks, ex- 
cessive wear or deterioration must be checked 
now if you are to be ready . . . if you are to be 
certain that every piece of equipment will deliver 
100° profitable service to you this winter. 


199 Things to 
Check for Those 
Penny Leaks 


NPN’s Profit Inspection 
Booklet, “Pre-Winter 
Check-up for PENNY 
LEAKS” is a reminder 
and check-list covering equipment from “cellar 
to garret” in bulk plant and service station— 
also your trucks and automobiles. With this 
Check-up booklet you cover 199 weak points— 
pipe by pipe, valve by valve. You locate the 
equipment that needs repairing, repainting, or 
replacing—you get tuned up for winter profits. 


NPN’s “Pre-Winter Check-up for PENNY 
LEAKS” gives you a rigid inspection service 
that will make your employees alert to prepare 
equipment for efficient winter-operating condition. 


Check-up .. . Then 
Check Again for 
Complete Safety 


Start your Pre-Winter 
Check-up today... 
then in a short time 
Check-up again... use 
one of these cost-cutting tools in your bulk 
plant, in each service station, for every truck 
and automobile. Know what has to be done be- 
fore winter comes. You'll find NPN’s “Pre-Win- 
ter Check-up for PENNY LEAKS” the best in- 
vestment you can make to stop winter losses 
and build your profits. Send in your order today 
—prices and handy order blank are below. 


PRICES OF “PENNY LEAKS” 


to copies 

to copies 

to copies 

to copies each 

to copies each 
Over 500 copies—special prices on applica- 
tion. Ohio purchasers please add 3% for 
state tax. Remittance must accompany or- 
ders for 500 booklets or less. All booklets 
sent postpaid. 


each 
each 
each 


--——— — — CLIP AND MAIL THIS ORDER BLANK TODAY — = — — — — 7 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
1213 West Third St., Cleveland, Ohio 


Attached find check or money order covering .... 
let—“Pre-Winter Check-up for PENNY LEAKS.” 


for winter. 


Street address 


copies of your Profit Inspection Service book- 
Rush these so that we can start getting ready 


nea She Company 
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N.P.N. Gasoline Index 


Dealer Tank 

Tw. Car 

Cents Per Gallon 

Oct. 14 pai oes 8.70 LY 
MOM BHO 6 cesses : ; 8.79 §.12 
Year ago : . 985 6.28 


Dealer index is an average of “undivided” dealer 
prices, ex-tax, in 50 cities. 

Tank car index is a weighted average of 9 
wholesale markets for regular-grade gasoline. 


Weekly Changes in Crude Oil Stocks* 


(Thousands of barrels) 
Change 





from 
Grade or origin Sept. 28 Oct.5 Sept. 28 
Pennsylvania Grade 4,744 4,738 6 
Other Appalachian . 1,403 1,364 39 
Lima-Michigan 1,392 1,394 2 
Illinois-Indiana 19,656 19,889 233 
Arkansas 7 3,353 32 79 
Kansas ; ; : 8,133 16 
Louisiana: 14,138 —446 
Northern (ine. Miss.) 5,338 183 
Gulf Coast 8,800 629 
New Mexico : 7,258 27 
Oklahoma 64,857 — WwW 
Texas: ‘ ; 83,208 338 
East Texes 19,163 100 
West Texas 18,421 422 
Gulf Coast 20,335 20,295 — 40 
Other Texas 25,289 25,010 + 24 
Rocky Mountain 16,372 16,400 + 28 
California 1 35,713 36,252 +539 
Foreign oH ‘ 3,382 3,149 233 
Total U. S. refinable. 1 263,609 263,551 58 
Heavy in California. 12,765 12,564 201 


Revised. 

As compiled by U.S. Bureau of Mines. 
Retail Posted Gasoline Prices 
At Service Stations in 50 Cities 


The following price information is obtained 
from reliable sources but is not guaranteed. 
Prices reported in effect as of Oct. 1, 1940. 





Apparent 
Prviz. 
Posted 
Net Indicated Total Retail 
Dealer Dealer ‘‘Gas”’ Price 
Price Margin Tax* Incl. Tax 
Portland, Me. - dO 2.0 3.5 12.5 
Manchester 6.5 3.0 5.5 15.0 
Burlington, Vt. 6.3 p A, 5.0 14.3 
Boston : cence CO 3.0 4.5 13.5 
Providence ; . 6.4 3.3 4.5 14.0 
Hartford ; a 6.5 25 4.5 13:5 
Buffalo : : 7.4 3.0 eo 15.9 
New York .. . 6.7 1.8 jo hs | 14.0 
Newark ‘ 7.0 3.4 4.5 14.9 
Philadelphia > ea 1S by 14.5 
Dover, Del. : 8.0 2.0 5.5 15.5 
Baltimore . o> ene 4.55 5.0 17.8 
Washington oon 3.0 3.5 14.0 
Charleston, W. Va... 10.05 4.05 6.5 20.6 
Norfolk, Va. : 9,25 4.55 6.5 20.3 
Charlotte, N. C. . 8&5 4.0 ye 20.0 
Charleston, S. C. 9.25 3.75 ‘ea 20.5 
Atlanta ones to 4.0 ‘tl 19.0 
Jacksonville 6.5 4.5 8.5 19.5 
Birmingham ... 9.0 4.0 8.5* 21.5 
Vicksburg ere 8.5 5.0 7.5 21.0 
Memphis fk . £8 4.8 8.5 22.3 
Lexington 9.0 3.5 6.5 19.0 
Youngstown, O. . . §O 3.0 5.5 16.5 
South Bend .. ; 9.8 4.7 §.5 20.0 
Chicago ; 9.1 2.44 4.5 16.04 
Detroit wee Cee 3.25 4.5 15.85 
Milwaukee 9.8 4.1 po th 19.4 
St. Paul-Minneapolis 9.7 4.0 4.5 18.2 
Fargo, N. D. 3 3.5 5.5 20.2 
Huron, S. D. = 10.5 4.0 5.5 20.0 
Omaha sate : 9.4 3.5 6.5 19.4 
Des Moines 9.4 4.0 4.5 17.9 
St. Louis ; Be 3.2 4.5* 16.4 
Wichita 7.8 3.5 4.5 15.8 
Tulsa 7.0 25 S35 15.0 
Little Rock 8.0 4.0 8.0 20.6 
New Orleans 1.40 5.25 8.5 215 
Houston : 7.0 4.0 5.5 16.5 
buquerque 9.0 4.5 7.0** 20.5 
Denver 9.0 3.0 5.5 17.5 
Casper, Wyo. 11.0 5.0 Lo ys Be 
Butte, Mont. ... 10.0 3.0 6.5 19.5 
Boise, Idaho ERO 4.0 6.6 22.6 
Salt Lake City . 10.5 4.5 9.5 20.5 
Reno, Nev. 11.0 4.0 3.5 20.5 
Phoenix, Ariz. 11.0 4.0 6.5 y 5 
» Francisco 9.0 4.0 4.5 17.5 
Portland 9.5 4.0 6.5 20.0 
kane 11.0 4.0 6.5 41.0 
rage 50 Cities, 
ct., 1940 8.59 3.61 5.9 18.1 
rage 50 Cities 
pt., 1940 8.69 3.64 5.9 18.23 
neludes 1c City Tax. **Includes 0.5¢c City Tax. 
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REFINERY TANK CAR PRICES 
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Petroleum Supply and Demand 
August and Ist 8 months of 1940 and 1939 
(Thousands of barrels) 


Aug. July Aug. January-August 
1940 1940! 1939 1940 1939 
NEW SUPPLY: 
Domestic production: 
Crude petroleum 


110,523 113,244 


80,865 911,668 815,193 
Daily average 3,656 3,653 2,609 3,736 3,355 
Natural gasoline 1,680 4,684 3,400 35,705 32,425 
Benzol* 271 279 210 2,028 1,414 
Total production 115,474 118,207 84,475 949,401 849,032 
Daily average BS Wy pa 3,813 2,tae 3,891 3,494 
Imports’: 
Crude petroleum in bond 149 ' 552 939 3,246 
Crude petroleum for domestic use 4,074 3,981 2,346 25,407 18,206 
tefined products in bond ‘1,708 661 2,068 10,485 13,473 
Refined products for domestic use 1,898 1,920 717 16,218 4,765 
Total new supply, all oils 123,303 124,769 90,158 1,002,450 888,722 
Daily average 3,978 4,025 2,908 4,108 3,657 
Increase in stocks, all oils 2,173 7,147 °35,546 50,760 31,144 
DEMAND: 
Total demand ‘ 121,130 117,622 125,704 951,690 919,866 
Daily average 3,907 3,794 4,055 3,900 3,785 
Exports: 
Crude petroleum 4,170 5,607 5,969 36,192 48,222 
Refined products 6,760 6,219 11,429 56,695 79,934 
Domestic demand: 
Motor fuel F 55,346 93,865 53,828 387,833 362,554 
Kerosine 4,114 4,257 1,436 43,419 38,208 
Gas oil and distillate fuels 8,732 7,493 8,157 103,032 86,314 
tesidual fuel oils 25,897 23,720 25,407 216,754 204,759 
Lubricants 2,024 1,871 1,963 15,701 14,998 
Wax 150 108 73 783 603 
Coke 587 602 844 1,536 4,638 
Asphalt 3,699 3,619 3,532 17,687 17,131 
Road oil 1,553 1,629 1,576 5,569 5,914 
Still gas 6,430 6,286 5,925 418,553 43,883 
Miscellaneous 242 215 211 1,357 1,506 
Losses 1,426 2,131 2,354 13,579 11,202 
Total domestic demand 110,200 105,796 108,306 858,803 791,710 
Daily average 3,555 3,413 3,494 3,520 3,258 
Stocks: 
Crude petroleum: 
Refinable in U. S. 264,252 263,498 238,479 264,252 238,479 
Heavy in Calif. 12,798 13,204 14,253 12,798 14,253 
Natural gasoline 7,702 7,584 6,624 7,702 6,624 
Refined products 290,778 289,071 276,546 290,778 276,546 
Total, all oils 575,530 573,357 535,902 575,530 535,902 
Days’ supply 147 151 132 148 42 


1 Revised. ? From Coal Economics Division Imports of crude as reported to Bureau of 
Mines: all other imports and exports from Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. ‘Ex- 
clusive of 173.000 barrels imported into non-contiguous territories from outside the U. S. ° Ex- 
clusive of 6,000 barrels into territories. Decrease. 7 Exclusive of 22,000 barrels exported from 
non-contiguous territories, but inclusive of 1,181,000 barrels shipped from U. S. to territories. 


Chairman of Petroleum Safety Work . 


CHARLES” A. MILLER 


A quarter of a century in safety work—that is the service record of Charles A. Miller, 
Houston, of The Texas Co., who was named General Chairman of the Petroleum Sec- 
tion of the National Safety Council at its annual Congress in Chicago last week. Mr. 
Miller was also recently appointed to the National Committee for the Conservation of Man- 
power in Defense Industry by Labor Secretary Perkins, and is in charge of the committee's 


activities in Region 7, composed of Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and Louisiana. 


Born in Wellington, Kansas, 47 years ago, Mr. Miller's entire business career has been 
spent in safety work. A brief interlude, however, came when he joined the Navy during 


the World War. He was chief petty officer on one of the so-called “Beef Boats” carrying 
supplies and ammunition to Europe. 


He joined Bethlehem Steel at Baltimore after the war, later working as safety en- 
gineer for various insurance companies. For 5 years before joining The Texas Co., he was 


in charge of the Safety Department of the Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. in the 
Southwest. 


He went with Texaco in 1934 as Supervisor of Safety, later being made assistant to 
the personnel manager in charge of safety. A member of the Society of Safety Engineers, 


Mr. Miller is also on the board of directors and the administration committee of the Texas 
Safety Assn. 
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Minneapolis 
Damage Suit 
Thrown Out 


By Telegraph 
Special to N.P.N. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Oct. 15.— 
Treble damage suit of Twin 
Ports Oil Co., Duluth, first 
lawsuit based on Madison an- 
ti-trust oil cases, was dis: 
missed today by Federal Dis- 
trict Judge Gunnar Nordbye 
who directed a verdict for the 
defendant, Pure Oil Co., at 
close of defendant’s case. 


No damages were proved, ac- 
cording to Judge Nordbye, be- 
cause retail gasoline prices 
fluctuated with prices paid by 
Twin Ports during 1935-36, 
period of the “conspiracy” in 
the first Madison case. 

Even if it increases in “spot” 
tank car prices were result of 
“buying programs” charged in 
Madison indictment, there was 





(Complete text of Federal 
Judge Nordbye’s decision in 


Twin Ports case on Page 14.) 





no damage to the plaintiff be- 
cause retail prices in each in- 
stance had advanced _propor- 
tionately, according to the 
court’s finding. 


Plaintiff’s counsel, Ernest A. 





If Oil Field Is Dug 
—No Regulation? 


AUSTIN, Oct. 14.—_If Texas 
Railroad Commission grants 
R. C. Webster, discoverer of a 
60-foot deep oil field in Pecos 
County, permission to recover 
oil by digging rather than 
drilling, this field may come 
outside Commission’s regula- 
tions which do not cover min- 
ing operations. 

Dubbed the “Grassroots” 
field by the commissioners, 
Webster seeks to avoid 20- 
acre drilling rule since the 
field is small. The oil is suit- 
able for road topping. 











that 
Nord- 


Michel, Minneapolis, said 
he would appeal Judge 
bye’s decision. 

Filed in 1938 

The Twin Ports company, 
bought by Pure Oil Co., its sup- 
plier, in 1936 was largely owned 
by Milan Lubratovich and Axel 
Friedman, president and secre- 
tary respectively. Originally, 
suit was filed against 9 com- 
panies named as defendants in 
first Madison case, but before 
going to trial number of defend- 
ants was reduced to one, Pure 
Oil. 

Plaintiff sought trebled dam- 
ages amounting to approxi- 
mately $551,000, contending that 
it had not only lost money in 
1935 and 1936 but had been 
forced to sell out to Pure Oil 


(Continued on page 16) 





Motor Fuel Demand in August 
Hits Highest Peak in History 


N.P.N. News Bureau 

WASHINGTON, Oct. 11. 
Domestic demand for motor 
fuel in August was 55,346,000 
bbls., the largest consumption 
for any month in history, and 
about 3% above demand of last 
August, Bureau of Mines re- 
ports, 

This percentage increase for 
August was less than half the 
average gain of the preceding 
7 months, and was largely due 
to August, 1939 being an ex- 
ceptional month in gasoline con- 
Sumption, June pre-tax buying, 
apparent in July, may also have 
tended to reduce refinery ship- 
ments in August, Bureau said. 

Stocks of finished and unfin- 
Shed gasoline were reduced 
‘rly 5,500,000 bbls. during the 
month, or almost as much as 
August 1939. Stocks, how- 


SS 


~ 


~ 
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ever, as of August 31, 1940 (83,- 
701,000 bbls.) were between 11 
and 12 million bbls. higher than 
a year ago. 

Yields of gasoline and both 
light and heavy fuel oils in- 
creased in August, mainly at 
the expense of “other” unfin- 
ished oils. Gasoline yield was 
43.9, up 0.4% over July and 
the distillate yield was 13.7%, 
up 0.3%. 

Domestic demand for distil- 
late fuel oil was 7% above a 
year ago, but stocks on August 
31 were about 20% (7,415,000 
bbls.) in excess of last year. 

Production of crude _ petro- 
leum, which has been falling 
since March, registered another 
material decline in August, 
when the daily average was 
3,565,300 bbls., or nearly 90,000 
bbls. below the July _ level. 


Jobbers Are Target 
Of Wage-Hour Drive 


CHICAGO, Oct. 12. 


N.P.N. News Bureau 


Wage-Hour Division of the U. S. Labor 


Department has launched a drive aimed at all branches of the 
oil industry in Illinois, Indiana and Wisconsin to force compli- 


ance with the Fair Labor Standards Act 


(wages and hours), 


according to Alex Elson, regional attorney for the division here. 

The drive on the entire industry will be made general, the 
attorney said, so that the “impact will be felt equally on all 
companies, and will not give any one a competitive advantage”. 
He explained that to force one company, or group to adhere to 
wage and hour rules might place them at a competitive disad- 
vantage with other oil companies that may be violating the act. 





Wage-Hour Official 
Defines Exemptions 
For ‘White Collars’ 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Oct. 12.—Re- 
vised wage-hour definitions ex- 


empting “admin- 


“professional” em- 


“executive, 
istrative,” 
“outside salesmen” 
were promulgated today by Col. 
Phillip Fleming, wage-hour ad- 
ministrator. New definitions go 
into effect Oct. 24, the same day 
as the standard work week is 
reduced to 40 hours, 

Principal 


ployes and 


from ex- 
isting regulations is a separate 
definition for 
employes, 


change 


“administrative” 
heretofore defined 
together with “executive.” Ex- 
isting definition of executive 
employes continues in force 
subject to a new provision that 
such employes shall not spend 
more than 20% of their time 
doing the same kind of work 
as non-exempt workers under 
their direction. Requirement, 
however, does not apply to an 
employe in sole charge of an 
independent establishment or 
physically-separated branch es- 
tablishment, 


Broader Definition Stated 


Administrative employes are 
more broadly defined to include 
those whose duties, while im- 
portant and associated with 
management, are_ functional 
rather than supervisory and 
who are paid “a salary com- 
mensurate with the importance 
supposedly accorded the duties 
in question.” Salary must not 
be less than $200 a month, and 
such employes must not spend 


(Continued on page 21) 


Holds Jobbers Under Law 

The Wage and Hour Division 
is proceeding with the admin- 
istration of the law on the 
that and 
other distributors, with the ex- 
ception of the individual serv- 
ice station 
their 
merce, 


assumption jobbers 


operator, receiving 
interstate com- 
though distribut- 
ing in one state, are subject 
to the provisions of the act. 
Mr. Elson added, however, that 
it would be his interpretation 
that service stations which sell 
more than half of their goods 
to trucks in interstate com- 
merce probably would have to 
operate under the act. 


goods in 
even 


Two Illinois Jobbers Hit 


Already, two Illinois jobbers 
have been made subject of com- 
plaints by the Wage-Hour Di- 
vision, because they allegedly 
worked some of their employes 
more than 42 hours without pay- 
ing them time-and-a-half of their 
regular rate of pay. One case 
involves alleged back wages due 
of $2500, the other $3500. One 
jobber receives his supplies 
from outside the state; the oth- 
er is checking now to see if 
his supplier is shipping him 
gasoline made from _ Illinois 
crude and, if so, may fight 
the case on this ground. Both 
jobbers have indicated, though, 
that they are unable to finance 
a costly test case in court. 


A court test case, involving 
a wholesale grocery firm which 
would most likely determine 
whether or not jobber opera- 
tions are subject to the law 
has been concluded in the north- 
ern district court of Georgia. 


Court’s ruling on this case, 
however, has not yet been 
made. 

The first cases in the divi- 
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sion’s drive against the oil in- 
dustry resulted in injunctions 
against two Illinois drilling and 
servicing companies operating 
in the new Illinois field. ‘“Oth- 
ers will follow soon,’ Mr. Elson 
declared. He said “many wild- 
catters and small operators” in 
the Illinois field had not been 
complying with the wage and 
hour rules. 


The injunctions, 
Federal Judge W. 
at Danville, Ill., permanently 
enjoin: Thompson Drilling Co. 
and Southerland and Sons, both 
of Centralia, from “further” 
violations of the act. 


signed by 
C. Lindley, 


“In drilling and servicing oil 
wells, these firms were engaged 
in work necessary to the pro- 
duction of goods that move in 
interstate commerce, and _ for 
that reason the Wage-Hour Di- 
vision held that employes of 
the two companies are entitled 
to the benefits of the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act,” the re- 
gional attorney declared. 

The two companies by stipu- 
lations consented to the injunc- 
tions and entries of judgment. 
Both had been charged with 
failure to pay overtime, and 
the latter with failure to keep 
adequate records. Companies 
were directed to pay $3200 and 
$1200, respectively, as unpaid 
overtime due the workers. 

The agreement on the part 
of Southerland, to be enjoined 
was to prevent a costly trial, 
F. L. Wham, Centralia, attor- 
ney for the defendant, said. 

The action against the South- 
erland company is probably the 
more important of the two 
cases. It also indicates the 
broad interpretation the Wage- 
Hour Division is placing on 
operations which they believe 
come under the provisions of 
the federal act. 


Complaint Quoted 


Holding that the 33 employes 
of Southerland, engaged in 
“servicing of oil wells and in 
processes and occupations 
necessary thereto” are subject 
to provisions of the act, the 
complaint reads: 

“Substantial quantities of 
the oil produced in and by the 
oil wells serviced by defend- 
ants have been and are being 
produced for interstate com- 
merce and have been and are 
being sold, transported, shipped 
and delivered in interstate com- 
merce from the State of Illinois 
to, into and through states oth- 
er than the State of Illinois, 
and the services of said em- 
ployes of the defendants have 
been and are necessary and in- 
cidental to the production of 
the said oil.” 

The charge in the complaint 
against Thompson was similar 
to that above. The Thompson 
company, however, engaged in 
actual drilling of wells. 


Complete Text of Decision 
In Treble Damage Oil Suit 


By Telegraph 
Special to N.P.N. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Oct. 
15.—Following is text of Fed- 
eral Judge Gunnar Nordbye's 
opinion returning directed ver- 
dict in Twin Ports damage case 
today (see also page 13): 
“Defendant’s motion is based 
on the ground that the plaintiff 
has failed to establish any fact 
of damage by reason of the con- 
spiracy that was entered into 
between the Pure Oil Co. and 
other major oil companies. 
“The defendant must be 
tained in its motion. 
“Plaintiff brings this action 
to recover damages, contending 
that, as a direct result of the 
conspiracy, it sustained certain 
damage. First, that its jobber 
margins were lessened; second, 
loss of business and property 
because its margins were les- 
sened and fixed and, third, loss 
of good will. The underlying 
basis for rocovery in this case 
is lessened margins, and in ab- 
sence of testimony establishing 
lessened margins, it necessarily 
follows that plaintiff has not 
made out a case. The conspiracy 
is conceded; in other words, it is 
admitted that the major com- 
panies entered upon a buying 
program to stabilize and fix 
the spot market tank car prices 
in the Mid-Continent and East 
Texas oil fields. They entered 
upon a concerted buying pro- 
gram whereby each oil company 
agreed to buy up surplus prod- 
ucts of the various independent 
refineries, thus, I assume, creat- 
ing a demand for gasoline in 
these fields which was not the 
normal demand for oil. This 
buying program resulted in a 
higher price for tank car gaso- 
line in these fields and a higher 
price to the jobber. However, 
the purpose of the so-called con- 
spiracy was not only to increase 
prices to the jobber but to in- 


sus- 


crease prices to the consumer 
who buys his products through 
the retailers. 

“Now plaintiff's margins de- 
pend upon what it can buy the 
oil for from the Pure Oil Co. 
and the price that it obtains 
from the reseller, or in its posi- 
tion as a retailer. The spread 
between the retail price and the 
price to the jobber is its mar- 
gin. Plaintiff occupied the posi- 
tion of a retailer and jobber, in 
other words it sold some of the 
gasoline turough its own sta- 
tions as a retailer, other gaso- 
line was sold to resellers. 


“It is uncontradicted in the 
evidence that the price of gaso- 
line to the jobber as a result 
of this conspiracy was increased 
but it is also uncontradicted that 
the retail price of gasoline as- 
sumed a corresponding increase, 
at least insofar as Twin Ports 
was concerned, and that any in- 
crease to Twin Ports in the 
price of gasoline was passed on 
to the retailer so that spread, or 
margin, was not affected by the 
increased price to the jobber. 

“Therefore, it appearing that 
plaintiff's margins were not 
lessened by any buying pro- 
gram of the defendant and other 
companies, it necessarily fol- 
lows that it has suffered no dam- 
age by way of diminished mar- 
gins. If it suffered no such dam- 
age, it cannot attribute any loss 
in the sale of its properties to 
the buying program which re- 
sulted in increased prices of 
gasoline to the jobber. 

“True, plaintiff may have 
sustained a loss in the sale of 
its property, some _ forty-odd 
thousand dollars. But unless 
the loss could be attributed to 
some wrongful act of the de- 
fendant, there can be no vre- 
covery in this case. 

“The trouble with plaintiff’s 
case is that it has failed to 





heating areas. 


outside temperature 





Index to Current Heating Oil Demand 
Given in New NPN Service 


Light fuel oil requirements, by months, for the 1940-41 
heating season, are given in a new service tor readers, in- 
troduced by NPN on page 42 of this issue. 
appear regularly each month, will cover 26 important oil 


Trend of heating oil demand is calculated from daily 
deficiencies below 
ported by U. S. Weather Bureau district offices, a recog- 
nized scientific method of gauging heating requirements. 
This data, in monthly summary form, is of value to heat- 
ing oil companies using the Degree-Day method of calcu- 
lating daily how fast individual consumers are using up 
the supply of oil in their tanks. 
marketing heating oil in most states whether changes in 
their own gallonage this season are due to actual heating 
requirements, or to other causes. 


This data, to 


65° Fahr., as re- 


It will show companies 








NATIONAL 


prove that it sustained lessene 
margins by reason of any in 
crease in gasoline prices 
March 22, 1935, when this s 
called conspiracy became e¢. 
fective the retail prices alread, 
had gone up, and the first bil!- 
ing that plaintiff received on 
tank car gasoline reflected that 
same increase that was evident 
in the retail price and that con 
tinued all along until 1936. The 
price to the Twin Ports Oil ( 
for gasoline never was 
creased except that it reflect 
a corresponding increase in the 
retailers price, so the margins 
were not lessened. 

“And there can be no recoy- 
erable damages.” 


Miller Named Head 
Of Safety Section 


N.P.N. News Bureau 

CHICAGO, Oct. 12.—Charles 
A. Miller, Houston, The Texas 
Co. was elected general chair- 
man of the Petroleum Section 
of the National Safety Council, 
at the 29th Annual Safety Con- 
gress & Exposition here this 
week. He succeeds C. J. Nob- 
mann, Sacramento, Calif., of 
Shell Oil Co. 

J. L. Manes, Dallas, Sun Oil 
Co., succeeds Mr. Miller as vice- 
chairman of the Pipe Line Di- 
vision. The following vice-chair- 
men were re-elected: Marketing, 
F’. R. McLean, Detroit, White 
Star Division, Socony-Vacuum 
Oil ‘Co., Ine.; Production, H.. T. 
Markee, Bartlesville, Phillips Pe- 
troleum Co.; Manufacturing, J. 
Howard Myers, Philadelphia, At- 
lantic Refining Co. H. N. Blakes- 
lee, New York, American Pe- 
troleum Institute, was renamed 
secretary of the section. 

The following other appoint- 
ments were made; Engineering 
Committee Chairman, J. W. 
Welch, East Braintree, Mass., 
Cities Service Oil Co.; Health 
Committee Chairman, Dr. J. W. 
Long, Port Arthur, Tex., Gulf 
Oil Corp.; Industrial Data Sheet 
Committee Chairman, J. L. Ri- 
singer, New York, Socony-Vac- 
uum Oil Co.; Publicity Commit- 
tee Chairman, R. S. Huffman, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma Natural Gas 
Co.; Visual Education Commit- 
tee Chairman, T. S. Maffitt, Jr.. 
Houston, Houston Oil Co. of 
Tex.; Atlantic Division Chair- 
man, A. H. Vineyard, New York, 
Shell Oil Co.; Great Lakes Di- 
vision Chairman, J. W. Atkins, 
Lockport, Ill., The Texas Co.: 
Gulf Division Chairman, Har- 
vey B. Williams, Texas City, 
Tex., Pan American Refining 
Corp.; New England Division 
Chairman, J. J. Rielly, Boston, 
Tide Water Oil Co.; Pacific 
Coast Division Chairman, Bar- 
ton Carter, Los Angeles, Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of California; and 
News Letter Editor, C. E. Booz, 
Port Arthur, Gulf Oil Corp. 
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What's New in 1941 Cars? 
Auto Show Reveals All 





Amid a Latin-American setting, beggars and bankers mingle 


this week to see “what’s new” 


in the 1941 


cars. The National 


Automobile Show opened Oct. 12 at New York City’s 
Grand Central Palace 


N.P.N. News Bureau 

NEW YORK, Oct. 12.—Each 
year at about this time, New 
Yorkers are reminded that au- 
tomotive curiosity is not con- 
fined to any single group, for 
beggars and bankers, charwom- 
en and dowagers, showgirls and 
debutantes mingle at the annu- 
al Automobile Show. They all 
come to see “what’s new”. 

At this year’s show, which 
opened today at Grand Central 
Palace, many things were new, 
principally prices, which run 
from $16 to $60 above the ’40 
models. 

Amid a Latin-American set- 
ting, toned to carry out the 
“Peace and Freedom” theme of 
Western Hemisphere republics, 
New Yorkers were treated to 
new tricks in streamlining, 
aimed, in some cases, to make 
models look more massive and 
more expensive. 


All Makes Assembled 


For the first time, the entire 
automotive industry is repre- 
sented under one roof, and 
from all appearances, might be 
Staged in any one of the 21 
American republics, as the en- 
tire main floor of the Grand 
Central Palace is transformed 
into a huge Spanish-American 
patio, decorated with murals 
and flagged plaques. 

Eighteen makes of passenger 
cars and 8 makes of commer- 
cial vehicles are on display at 
the 1941 National Automobile 
Show which opened Oct. 12 
at the Grand Central Palace in 
New York City. The show will 
be open a total of 9 days, clos- 
ing Sunday, Oct. 20 at 7 P.M. 
Passenger cars exhibited in- 
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clude Buick, Cadillac, Chevrolet, 
Chrysler, Crosley, De _ Soto, 
Dodge, Ford, Hudson, Lincoln- 
Zephyr, Mercury, Nash, Olds- 
r.obile, Packard, Pontiac, Ply- 
mouth, Studebaker and Willys 
Americar. Commercial vehicles 
include Chevrolet, Divco-Twin, 
Dodge, Ford, Hudson, Ply- 
mouth, Pontiac and Studebaker. 

Exhibits of accessories, parts, 
body work, shop equipment and 
safety displays are located on 
the 2nd and 3rd floors, and an 
exhibit of historic cars, 40 of 
them, is located on the 4th floor. 


Shifts Draw Interest 


Mechanically, public interest 
ran high in the automatic and 
semi-automatic shifts, feature 
of Hudson, Nash, Studebaker, 
Lincoln-Zephyr, Chrysler and 
Packard; in the liquid transmis- 
sion couplings offered by Chrys- 
ler, De Soto, Dodge and Olds- 
mobile; and in the coil spring 
suspension of tiie Buick, Olds- 
mobile and a new low priced 
Nash. 

Oldsmobile features a cylin- 
der head drain to keep water 
from accumulating around 
spark plugs, and Chrysler and 
Buick are equipped with new 
carburetors—Chrysler with a 
newly-developed multiple-jet 
carburetor, and Buick with 2 
carburetors compounded. 


Owners of the ’41 cars will 
ride with greater comfort and 
convenience. Lengths and 


widths have been increased on 
many models and head room is 


greater, although some of the 
cars are built closer to the 
ground. 


Push buttons on the Lincoln- 
Zephyr and Chrysler cars open 
doors, regulate windows and ad- 
just the driver’s seat. Among 
cars with thermostatically-con- 








trolled heaters are Buick, Nash, 
Cadillac, Studebaker and Pack- 
ard. Packard’s heater is sup- 
plemented by an ice machine 
and a small refrigerator. Hea‘. 
ers on several of the models are 
located under the front seat. 


Many New Features 


Door Finges on many of the 
new ears have been concealed 
and streamlined, and running 
boards’ virtually eliminated. 
Doors are automatically held 
open by stops on the Oldsmo- 


bile, Chrysler, Plymouth and 
Dodge. Windshields and win- 
dows on practically ail of the 


‘41 cars have been enlargeu. 
Radios enuipped with  foot- 
tuning control are a feature of 
the Lincoln-Zepiyr and Buick. 
Stations are changed by press- 
ing a foot button locatea be- 
low and between the clutch and 
brake pedals. Asa safety meas- 
ure, the loud speaker is shunted 
out by pressing the foot buttor 
half-way while approaching rail- 


road crossings or conversing in 
heavy traffic. Another foot but- 
ton may be located in the back 
of the car so the “back seat 
driver” can have a positive say- 
so about the radio programs. 
Higher cost of pig iron and 
steel and preparations for Na- 
tional Defense production have 
been the automotive industr,’s 
big challeuge, so prices have 
been raised accordingiy. 
Crosley ca”s this year will be 
equipped with larger fuel tanks, 
with 6gal. capacities. Crank- 
case capacity of these little, air- 
cooled, “50-mile-per-galloners”’ 
remains at 3 quarts. The com- 
pany has announced an entire- 
ly new set-up on distribution, 
which was formerly through de- 
partment stores and Crosley 
radio stores, and the Cros'ey 
ear will now be _ sold. only 
through regular automobile out- 


lets. Trosley officials say they 
are “85% commercial minded”, 
and will feature economy in 


hauling loacés under 500 pouads. 





Texaco Promotes H. T. Klein, 
Moves Up Olmsted, Halpern 


N.P.N. News Bureau 

NEW YORK, Oct. 11.—Harry 
T. Klein has been elected ex- 
ecutive vice president and gen- 
eral counsel of The Texas Co. 
at a meeting of the board of 
directors, W. S. S. Rodgers, 
president, announced today. Mr. 
Klein had been vice president 
and general counsel of the com- 
pany since 1933. 

Mr. Rodgers at the same time 
announced that C. E. Olmsted, 
vice president in charge of the 
company’s refining department, 
who was recently elected a di- 
rector, has been placed in 
charge of the export depart- 
ment, and that Michael Hal- 
pern, general manager of the 
refining department, has been 
elected a vice president to as- 
sume Mr. Olmsted’s position in 
charge of that department. 


Long Service Records 


All three men have had long 
and distinguished careers with 
Texaco. 

Colonel Klein served in 
France during the World War. 
He was awarded the American 
Distinguished Service Medal 
and was made an officer in 
French Legion of Honor. He be- 
came associated with The Texas 
Co. in 1921 as a member of its 
legal department. 

He was elected general coun- 
sel of the company in 1925, vice 
president in 1933, and a direc- 
tor of The Texas Co. and The 
Texas Corp. in 1935, Later that 


year he also became a member 
of the executive committee. 
Mr. Olmsted, who in his new 
post will supervise The Texas 
Co.’s widespread foreign sales 
and production activities, joined 
Texaco in 1919 as an engineer, 


after serving with the U. S. 
Army. In 1923 he resigned to 
become associated with Cali- 


fornia Petroleum Corp. at Los 
Angeles, becoming vice presi- 
dent and director in 1927. When 
that company was acquired by 
The Texas Co. in 1928, Mr. 
Olmsted was elected vice presi- 
dent of The Texas Co. (Cali- 
fornia) in charge of refining 
and later of producing. In 1929 
he was made vice president and 
general manager and in 1934 
president and general manager. 
Since 1938, Mr. Olmsted had 
been vice president in charge 
of the refining department of 
The Texas Co. (Delaware). 
Mr. Halpern takes charge of 
the refining department after 
twenty-four years’ service in 
that branch of the Texaco or- 
ganization. In 1923 he was 
made superintendent of Dela- 
ware River Terminal, and in 
1926 was transferred to Hous- 
ton as auditor of operations, 
subsequently serving aS an as- 


sistant superintendent at the 
Port Arthur Works, assistant 
manager of the refining de- 


partment, with headquarters in 
New York, and as manager of 
manufacturing. He also acted 
for a time as director of re- 
search and in September, 1938, 
was appointed general manager 
of the refining unit. 





Treble Damage Suit 


Dismissed by Court 


(Continued from page 13) 
when that company wouldn’t 
give them a “better” contract. 
Purchase price was $45,000 
whereas plaintiff said it had put 
a value of $115,000 on its prop- 
erties. 

Trial Began Oct. 8 

Trial began Oct. 8. Principal 
witness was Mr. Friedman, 
Twin Ports’ secretary, but much 
of his two days on the stand 
was taken up with cross exam- 
ination. Other witnesses includ- 
ed John J, Cox, Marshall, Mich., 
who testified as an “expert wit- 
ness” on the first Madison case. 
Second Madison case (jobber 
contracts) was not involved in 
this suit. 

David T. Searles and Charles 
I. Francis, of the law firm of 
Vinson, Elkins, Weems & 
Francis, of Houston, Tex., and 
Harry S. Stearns were counsel 
for defendant. Mr. Searles did 
most of the cross examining 
and arguing of legal points. 

Courtroom was crowded with 
spectators, including attorneys 
for other major oil companies 
which had been named in this, 
and other treble damage suits, 
based on the Madison case. 
Rumors were circulating, too, 
that the Department of Justice 
had several observers on hand 
to keep an ear open for mate- 
rial that might prove useful in 
the big oil anti-trust suit re- 
cently filed in Washington, D. C. 

In his closing statement, Mr. 
Michel reviewed testimony of 
Mr. Cox to the effect that the 
“buying programs” had forced 
mid-western jobbers to pay 
2.25c more per gallon for their 
gasoline. He contended that this 
testimony, which drew no ob- 
jection from the defense, might 
automatically be considered as 
causing a reduction in jobber 
margins. 


Moves To Dismiss 

Mr. Searles then made his 
motion to dismiss, asking that 
the court direct a verdict for 
the defendant. 

“Unless plaintiff can show 
that retail prices did not rise 
proportionately with the alleged 
buying conspiracy of the big 
companies,” the defense counsel 
argued, “it is impossible to 
prove curtailment of jobber 
margins. And since the entire 
suit for damages is based on 
this matter of margins, I say 
there is no case.” 

Mr. Michel 
“margins” 
with profits. 


that 
synonymous 


contended 
were 


“Regardless of retail prices,” 
plaintiff’s counsel asserted, “my 


company (Twin Ports) was 
forced to pay two and one quar- 
ter cents a gallon more than 
was right for its gasoline. The 
boost cost my company that 
amount on every gallon it sold. 
Therefore, we seek three-fold 
recovery under the law.” 


Asks to Amend Complaint 


Just prior to opening of the 
trial Oct. 8, counsel for both 
sides met in Judge Nordbye’s 
chambers to discuss plaintiff 
counsel’s request to amend the 
complaint to include also an al- 
legation of damages resulting 
from “stabilizing” of jobber 
margins which prevented plain- 
tiff from making much 
money as it otherwise might 
have. Originally, complaint 
charged that the so-called con- 
spiracy had lessened the job- 
ber’s margin by raising tank car 
prices without proportionate 
raises in retail prices. 


as 


Defense counsel objected but 
the court permitted the amend- 
ment, 

Plaintiff Counsel Michel in his 


opening statement said he 
would prove that Twin Ports 
was “forced out of business”, 
receiving only $45,000 for their 
property into which, it was con- 
tended, had been put $119,000. 
Loss of 2.25c each on 1,700,000 
gals. of gasoline sold during the 
“conspiracy” period was also 
alleged. Alleged loss of good 
will and other items brought to- 
tal damages claimed up to $182,- 
000, trebled. 


Artist is First Witness 


First witness was Ruth Hed- 
land, an artist, who identified 
drawings of refineries, bulk 
plants, pipelines and terminals. 
Next was introduced a series of 
price charts. 

Axel Friedman, Twin Ports’ 
secretary, then took the stand 
on Oct. 9 and was on the stand 
for two days. First he told 
about organizing the jobbing 
company in 1921. 

After describing Twin Ports’ 
bulk plant, stations and equip- 
ment, Mr. Friedman told about 
the “forced” sale under which 
Pure Oil acquired Twin Ports’ 
properties in 1936 for $45,000. 
He said that after $7000 was de- 
ducted for a mortgage and 
about $10,000 owed the supplier 
on “open account”, Twin Ports 
was paid the balance at rate of 
le per gallon. 


Twin Ports’ Profit on Sale 
Shown in Income Tax Return 


First questions asked of Mr. 
Friedman on cross-examination 
were about Twin Ports’ income 
tax return for 1936. He was 
asked if the company had re- 
ported a profit or loss on sale 
of its profits to Pure Oil. His 
answer was, “I just don’t re- 
call the figure on that.” 

Thereupon, defense counsel 
produced a photostat of a copy 
of Twin Ports’ 1936 income tax 
return which Mr. Friedman ad- 
mitted showed a reported profit 
of $15,001.85 on the sale to Pure 
Oil. Under court order, defense 
counsel had been permitted to 
examine Twin Ports’ books and 
records. 

Next defense counsel brought 
out that Twin Ports had ac- 
counts receivable totaling $55,- 
499.97, less a bad debt reserve 
of $12,886.40. These accounts 
receivable (amounts due from 
customers) were not trans- 
ferred to Pure Oil when it pur- 
chased Twin Ports’ properties. 

On questioning by Defense 
Counsel Searles, Mr. Friedman 
testified that he and Mr, Lubra- 
tovich had drawn cash out of 
the company totaling approxi- 
mately $45,000, which was in ad- 
dition to salaries they had 
drawn. 

Defense Co uns e1 Searles 
sought to show that Twin Ports’ 


assets, at the time the company 
sold out to Pure Oil, amounted 
to $116,600. He arrived at this 
by adding together $45,000 pay- 
ment price by Pure Oil, $55,000 
in accounts receivable and $45,- 
000 owed to the Twin Ports 
company by its two officers and 
other assets, including $4000 
paid by Pure Oil for stocks on 
hand, making a total of $149,- 
600. Offsetting this were lia- 
bilities totaling $33,000. 

The defense attorney brought 
out that Twin Ports took its an- 
nual depreciation when figuring 
its income tax return but car- 
ried its properties and most 
equipment on its books at orig- 
inal value, without depreciation, 
even though some of the build- 
ings were erected on _ leased 
land. Value, after deducting de- 
preciation allowed by income 
tax law, was approximately $30,- 
000 for the properties for which 
Pure Oil paid $45,000 and which 
plaintiff contended was worth 
about $115,000, it was brought 
out. Mr. Friedman said that 
the $115,000 value was in addi- 
tion to accounts receivable. 

On redirect examination, Mr. 
Friedman testified that Twin 
Ports had made money up to 
1935 and 1936, period of ‘‘con- 
spiracy” in Madison case. 

John J, Cox, Marshall, Mich., 


NATIONAL 


was called as an “expert wit 
ness” for the plaintiff. He tok 
of a “private investigation” he 
had made of major oil con 
panies beginning in 1933, an 
how he had worked with th 
Department of Justice in brin; 
ing the first Madison case, an 
testified before the grand jur 
there. He described the buyin 
programs which formed bas: 
of Madison prosecution. Thes 
buying programs, he said, put 
“floor” under prices. Had 
not been for this, jobbers woul 
have had 2.25c more margin, hi 
added. 

Mr. Cox said he had bough 
an old-time jobbing compan: 
in Michigan in 1922 (after lea) 
ing the state highway depari 
ment where he had been an en 
gineer) and operated it unde 
the name of Michigammie (0) 
CO, 

Milan Lubratovich, Twin 
Ports’ president, was next wit 
ness, describing the company’s 
origin, financial growth and de 
tails of its operations. 


Oil Cases Taken Up 
By U.S. High Court 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 14.—Su- 
preme Court today noted prob 
able jurisdiction in a case where 
Rowan and Nichols Oil Co. is 
attacking the June 19, 1939 or- 
ders issued by the Texas Rail- 
road Commission limiting and 
prorating the production of oil 
in the Kast Texas field. Case 
has been assigned for hearing 
immediately following a similar 
suit in which Texas Railroad 
Commission last spring ob- 
tained a review in an appeal 
intended to dissolve an injunc- 
tion against its proration or- 
ders as applied to Humble Oil 
and Refining Co. 

Court denied the appeal of 
A. M. Gilstrap and others seek- 
ing recovery of treble damages 
from the Standard Oil com- 
panies of Ohio and California 
under the Sherman anti-trust 
act because of an alleged con- 
spiracy interfering with the for- 
mer’s production and sale of 
oil in interstate commerce. 
Damages alleged amounted to 
$30,000,000. 

Court dismissed for want of a 
properly presented federal ques- 
tion an appeal brought from the 
Louisiana Supreme Court by 
the Sinclair Refining Co., which 
attacked the procedure by) 
which the State of Louisiana 
allows 3% for evaporation 
shrinkage, and leakage losses 
in computing its gasoline tax. 


Denied Review in Patent Case 


Court denied review of thé 
Atlantic Refining Co.’s_ patent 
infringement against James B 
3erry Sons Co., which was dis 
missed by an equally divided 
third circuit court of appeals 
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Readers Comments and Opinions will be much Appreciated by—WARREN C. PLATT, Editor and Publisher, Penton Building, Clevelend, Q. 





it’s all in the Wash Now 


The government has tossed just about 
all the dirty linen the oil industry was 
ever reputed to have in the wash tub in 
this super-colossal anti-trust suit filed the 
other week against 22 major oil com- 
panies and 344 of their subsidiaries and 
alleged affiliates. The trial should string 
it all on the line for every one to view 
and judge for himself what the reports, 
ind rumors and whisperings of a quarter 
of a century may or may not have behind 
them. 

This is a thought suggested by a letter 
to the editor the other day. It says: 

“Every one of the charges in the suit 
are right in line with the ‘whispered dirt’ 
that has been going on practically every- 
where since the American Petroleum In- 
stitute was organized and much of it is 
older. 

“What the industry may well hope for 
is that when, as, and if the suit does ac- 
tually come to trial, the ‘whisperers’ and 
the ‘behind-your-back’ boys are all forced 
to come into the open. I would like to see 
those who egged on and encouraged the 
Administration to file the suit either 
forced to retract and be branded as scan- 
dal-mongers or elsé prove their claims 
and get the sweeping decision they would 
be entitled to if they could and did prove 
their charges. 

“T think a lot of us in the oil business 
are fed up with what seems to be the 
unshaken public opinion that the oil in- 
dustry is all that is charged in the suit 
and I for one am glad the issue is joined 
and I hope nothing interferes with a com- 
plete airing of the whole matter.” 


There has been plenty of airing of 
charges in the last ten years but there 
has been little or no production of evi- 
dence in support of them. Congressional 
and state legislative investigations are 
anything but judicial affairs. They do not 
observe the legal rules of evidence in the 
taking of testimony, they co not permit 
cross examination by an injured party 
and who would be best equipped to bring 
out the holes in the allegations that 
aroused his ire, and generally the re- 
port that is finally drafted does not stay 
within the testimony even, let alone prop- 
erly evalue it for truthfulness. 

There has been no complete judicial 
overhauling of rumors and charges in the 
oil industry since the famous “dissolu- 
ion” suit against the old Standard Oil 
‘ompany nearly 30 years ago. 

There was a lot of talk and rumor as 
®o what the “Madison case” was going 
0 develop but when the government got 
t in court and was confined to the truth, 

thing was decided by that case ex- 

pt that a sub-committee of a properly 
rganized oil industry code committee 
vent further in response to its instruc- 
‘ons from Oil Administrator Ickes than 
kes’ fellow cabinet member, Attorney 
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General Cummings, backed by Roosevelt, 
and the New Deal Supreme Court, 
thought they were justified in going. On 
the evidence the code committee and the 
oil companies stood convicted of accom- 
plishing what Ickes and the administra- 
tion had been struggling 3 years to ac- 
complish and for which they received 
Ickes’ thanks and Cummings’ condemna- 
tion. 


Yet, despite the simplicity of that case, 
there were the most marvelous and stu- 
pendous tales of intrigue and conspiracy 
going around in the industry that one 
could imagine. These were all heightened 
and given seeming credence by the reck- 
less disregard for truth of the govern- 
ment in the drawing of its indictments 
and in its conduct of the case. 

Costly as the present suit will be per- 
haps, it is worth the price to have a com- 
plete laundrying of the industry’s linen. 
Then maybe oil men will look a little fur- 
ther for the truth when they hear gossip. 


Files in the Newspapers First 


As this most recent law suit of the 
New Deal versus the major oil companies 
cannot come to trial for a year probably, 
and as the trial may last another year or 
so, with a third year or more for all the 
appeals, one cannot help but wonder what 
kind of a stunt the Department of Justice 
was up to when it rushed into court 
Monday a week ago without extra copies 
of its petition to serve on the defendants? 

There appeared to be only three copies 
available, one for the court, one for the 
publie printer and one at the Department. 
Suit was filed Sept. 30, the public printer 
did not get any copies printed for several 
days. The Department let NPN make a 
copy of its copy so that NPN was able 
to give the industry the petition on Wed- 
nesday, Oct. 2. 

But the government got the publicity 
jump on the defendants by a long time 
because, according to late reports, the de- 
fendants have not yet received their offi- 
cial copies, so there have been only a cou- 
ple of brief statements issued by the oil 
companies. 

The Department of Justice followed its 
more recent policy by having ready a 
statement of the “story and background” 
of the case as seen by the Department. 

This was issued to the press in advance 
Saturday afternoon for release the follow- 
ing Sunday and Monday mornings, with 
the petition to be filed on Monday. 
So the Department told its side of the 
story even before the suit was filed and it 
is still way ahead of the companies whom 
the story was about. 

A man is supposed to have “his” day 
in court but the New Deal tries to have 


its day first in the newspapers. However, 
the New Deal garnered little publicity of 
any kind on this suit and most of it was 
unfavorable. The newspapers seem to 
have become quite suspicious of the good 
faith in so many of the New Deal’s court 
efforts. 

This flopping of the suit from a pub- 
licity angle is interesting because the 
preliminary press statement issued by 
Attorney General Jackson, together with 
a further explanatory letter to Senator 
Gillette, telling him to go ahead with 
legislation on the oil industry, were de- 
cidedly partial to the government’s side 
of the case to say the least. If an edi- 
torial writer assumed that the New Deal- 
ers are all honest and tell nothing but 
the truth, it is not surprising that some 
of them sided with the government and 
against the oil companies. What is in- 
teresting and an indication of the times, 
is the fact that most of the papers, even 
after reading the Department’s statement, 
spoke of the story with scepticism and 
even condemnation. 

It is hoped that the oil companies will 
not hesitate to state their side of the 
story to the industry and the public, even 
though, in the past, that has not been 
considered good legal practice nor due 
consideration for the dignity of the judi- 
cl1ary. 


Why Oil is such a Free-speaking 
Industry 


The oil industry has long been so big 
that important people and organizations 
can do important things and barely get 
noticed in the oil trade press at all. 

This is not an admission that the oil 
trade press does not keep up with the 
news, but it is an admission that there is 
so much news it is difficult to get it all 
in or do justice to that which is printed. 


In thumbing over a file that I keep 
for suggestions for editorial comment, I 
find a bundle of papers nearly 2 inches 
thick. It is the excellent brief and ex- 
hibits presented by the Mid-Continent Oil 
& Gas Assn. to the congressional com- 
mittee hearing suggestions for changes in 
the wage hour law. This brief was given 
the committee, along with 2 days of testi- 
mony by officers of the association, last 
June. NPN printed a news story at the 
time. 


But in studying the brief one finds 
much material valuable to many oil men 
that should be printed; but in the vast 
flood of such material from the industry 
where is the room and where is the read- 
er’s time to study it? 

The Mid-Continent association present- 
ed a highly technical but clear and pre- 
cise statement of the various jobs in oil 
production and refining and why, there- 
fore, the wage hour law’s classifications 
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should be clarified and liberalized es- 


pecially as to “executives” and ‘“adminis- 
trative” employes. 

The brief showed how much the oil 
industry has delegated real executive re- 
sponsibility way down the line even to 
foreman. The reason is the need of 
the work itself, work that cannot be set 
out in detail on a blueprint, work the 
proper doing of which, must be left to 
the judgment of an individual at the time 
it is done. 

The brief shows oil to be an indus- 
try of “mass production” size but the 
mass and low cost operation is carried 
on by the judgments of tens of thous- 
ands of executives and bosses, each ex- 
ercising a considerable amount of inde- 
pendent discretion. Perhaps, it may be 


fair to say, that the oil industry rests 
more than most other large industries on 
the knowledge and thinking, common 
sense and ingenuity and decisions of 
more bosses than most any other. 

It is such a complimentary slant as 
this that one gets on his own industry 
by taking time off to dig through the 
great mass of valuable data that so many 
thousands of men in this industry are 
accumulating somewhere every day. 

Our belated but hearty congratulations 
to Clarel B. Mapes, secretary, his staff 
and the other officers of the Mid-Con- 
tinent Oil & Gas Assn. for the complete 
presentation on this subject. This not only 
proves the points on the wage and hour 
law Mr. Mapes was trying to make, but 
proves why the oil industry is still such 


an independent, diverse thinking and act- 
ing industry, so full of contrary opinions 
on all subjects and in which industry al! 
so freely and ably speak their minds. 

May this industry always continue ti 
be so, and always continue to enjoy laws 
which permit such freedom of constru: 
tive expression. 

(Since we wrote the above last week 
the Wage-Hour Division at Washington 
has issued liberalized definitions of “ex 
ecutives” and “administrative” employes 
including suggestions of Mr. Mapes. Mor. 
over, we understand that the examiner, 
who presided at the hearing at which Mi: 
Mapes testified, has highly praised M) 
Mapes’ brief. We are glad to hear tha 
even at Washington such painstaking e! 
fort is appreciated.) 





Members of Virginia Oil Men’s Assn. Snapped at Fall Convention 


Fall convention of Virginia Oil 
Men’‘s Assn. at Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Sept. 20, brought a 
record turnout of 100 members. 
Here are those that the photogra- 
pher was able to round up for the 


picture. All are identified, except S. D. Hes 
Forge; F. H 


an “unknown” in last row—maybe mond: J 
he can identify himself. Each row {olk. . 
is left to right. 


3rd row: 
Ist row: R. B. Cx 
timore; H. L. Stinson, Colonial, Nor- 
Davis (Secy.-Treas. V. O 
Pure, Richmond; W. W. Payne 
V.0O.M.A.) Texaco, Nor 
k Newton, Colonial, Nor- 
1 S. Russell, Pure, Chicago; 
le (V.-Pres. V.O.M.A.) Pure 
Art Gardner, Richfield, 
mond; E. J. Schul, Va. Home 
folk; C. E. Beaver, Amoco, 
R 
| 


mond; B 


mond; J 


N Neblett, Amoco, 4th row: 
1; and W. P. Tyree, Norfoik oke; W 


2nd Row: T. S. Robinson 
Richmond; H 
Norfolk; C. G. Pepoon, Pure, Chica- 
go; F. G 
folk; Willia 
News; S 


Morrison, Colonial, Nor- 
1 Curtis 


Billups, Standard, Rich- 


and 


eburn, Shell, Bal- Janta; S. F 


Richmond; W 
Norfolk; B 
mond; P. H mith 
Lynchburg; S. H. Dunca 
Norfolk; J. A. Conway, Gulf, Rich- 
O. Patterson, Texaco, Nor- 


folk; and C. E. Hofer, Gulf 


Hyde, Gull 


Standard, W. B. Krausse, 


& Colonial, 


C. Haven: 
Cr} 


E. Kienle, Pure 
Richmond 
Whiting Oil, Clifton 


aco, Nor- 


sin Jair, Rich- H. Hanbidge 


in, Standard, 
ndard, Rich- 


Smith Oil, line, Richmond; Sherwood Hornsby, 
n, Standard, Amoco, Newport News; Leon Land- 
Smithfield; Ralph McKennie, Pure, auer, Colonial, Norfolk; L. W. Park- 
er, Simmons Oil, South Hill; H. M 
Clifton, Pure, Norfolk; unknown; T. of 


Norfolk 
J. Starke 


Richmond; C. A 
Crump, Hopewell Oil, Hopewell; H 
E. Jackson, Amoco, Richmond; J. T 
I s, Shell, Newport Cottrell, Morgan Oil, Richmond; T. 12, 
P. McConnell, Colonial, 


Norfolk; 
Norfolk; S. C. Krausse 


Batchelder, Texaco, Norfolk; H. L. 
Houchins, Gilbarco, Baltimore; Har- Daniel Boone Hotel, Charleston, 
vey Parker, Texaco, Norfolk, and L 
PIC F. Bain, Va. P.I.C., Richmond 

Last 2 rows: (left to right): W. B 
bate: de. MacClenan, Tokheim, Baltimore; G 
I Texaco, 
Morgan Oil, Charles Hornsby, Amoco, Newport 
News; Lowell Mason, Ethyl Gaso- 


Richmond Engineering, 
P. Hunter. Gulf. Roan- Richmond; and W. B. Goode, Tok- 
Richmond; heim, Richmond 





West Virginia Oil Men 
Plan Convention, Oct. 2: 
CHARLESTON, W.. Va.,. Oct. 
When the West Virginia 


Petroleum Assn. holds its third 
annual convention, Oct. 23, at 


W. E 


an attendance of approximately, 
500 oil men from all parts of 
West Virginia is expected, states 
Edwin F. Patrick, secretary. 
Tentative program includes 
following speakers: Fayette 
Dow, Washington, general coun- 
sel, National Petroleum Assn.; 
J. C. King, Charleston, division 
manager of Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey; W. S. Rosenheim, 
Huntington, W. Va., managing 
director, Huntington Chamber 
Commerce; H. A. Zeller, 
Huntington, chairman, High- 
ways Committee, West Virginia 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Norfolk; 
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Indiana Meeting is ‘Biggest’; 
Pettengill Warns of Control 


By N. P. N. Staff Writer 
INDIANAPOLIS, Oct. 10.— In 
the featured address, bristling 
with charges of “socialism” 
hurled against the Roosevelt 
Administration, Samuel B. Pet- 
tengill, former Democratic con- 
gressman from Indiana and for- 
mer member of the Cole oil 
subcommittee, warned market- 
ers at the Indiana Independent 
Petroleum Assn’s fall conven- 
tion that the oil industry can 
expect to be regulated from 
Washington unless the present 
trend of government interfer- 
ence in business is stopped. 

“The New Deal is evolving 
into a special kind of fascism 
or state socialism, not much 
different from Hitler’s Ger- 
many,” the former Hoosier con- 
gressman charged. “We saw the 
beginning of this in the NRA. 
Mr. Roosevelt has never con- 
ceded that he was in error in 
promoting NRA, probably the 
most important piece of legis- 
lation ever to come out of Con- 
gress,” he said, adding, “It was 
a close approach of the ‘cor- 
porative state’ of Italian Fas- 
cism.” 

Speaking on the recently in- 
stituted minimum prices for soft 
coal, under the second Guffey 
bill, Mr. Pettengill pointed out 
that the purposes of the act 
to permit the coal industry to 
pay better wages to its workers 

were laudable, but he charged 
“there is no stopping at that 
point.” 

“When the government fixes 
the price of one commodity, po- 
litical pressures are instituted 
to fix prices for all commodities 
competitive with it. Already the 
retail coal dealers are talking of 
asking Congress to enact simi- 
lar legislation with reference to 
fuel oil so that the price of fuel 
oil will also be raised.” He added 
that the “soft coal group have a 
bill to increase excise taxes on 
fuel oil in the present congress.” 

Federal Price-Fixing Hit 

Charging that pressures to re- 
gulate industries, which follow 
in the wake of the regulation of 
one group, react against the 
(ood of all the people, the form- 
er congressman pointed out that 
with prices for products regu- 
lated , improvements in produc- 
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ing or refining oil, for example, 
which would lower the cost, 
could not be passed on to the 
consumer, because of the com- 
petitive disadvantage to the com- 
peting fuel. Still citing a my- 
thical case of oil being regulated 
because of coal, he declared, “‘ad- 
ditional taxes or price fixing 
on fuel oil to destroy the com- 
petitive advantage which science 
and invention had thus given 
fuel oil, would be imposed to 
permit coal to continue artifi- 
cially its pace in the consumer 
market.” 

To illustrate his point, he ci- 
ted the fact that whale oil had 
given way to kerosine for light- 
ing, which in turn gave way to 
gas, and then electricity. If the 
whale oil industry had a power- 
ful lobby at Washington, “it 
would have immediately taken 
legislative steps to prevent kKero- 
sine from entering the market.” 

Charging that government 
regulation leads to a_ lowe 
standard of living, Mr. Petten- 


gill declared that ‘under such 
a process it is readily seen that 
inflexible price structures and 
government monopolies are es: 
tablished and the benefits of 
advancing science and invention 
in lower prices and better prod- 
ucts . . . are not passed on to 
the consumer.” 


Taiks on Tractor Fuels 


The parallel history of the 
tractor and the automobile was 
reviewed by N. Bond Hedden, 
Chicago, of Ethyl Gasoline Corp. 
Marketers were shown a film 
citing the value of high octane 
gasoline as fuel for farm trac- 
tors. Gasoline, it was shown, 
will give up to 30% increased 
power, eliminate the necessity 
for 2 storage tanks, and give 
better lubrication because less 
fuel is left unburned to contam- 
inate the rings and the crank- 
case. 

He pointed out the lucrative 
field for the oil idustry being 
opened by the development of 
the low-cost tractor. He said 
that the cost per horse power 
of the heavier tractors some 
time ago was about $100, while 
the cost in the new small ma- 


I. I. P. A. Officers, Directors 





Above are officers and directors of the Indiana Independent Pe- 


troleum Assn. elected at fall meeting Oct. 10. 


Seated, left to 


right, Vice-President A. W. Roth, President Phil T. Williams, 


and Treasurer Emmett Farmer. 


Top, left to right, are Beard 


Shirley, George W. Hofmayer, R. G. Clark, and J. E. Fehsenfeld. 


All, with the exception of Mr. 


board. 





Hofmayer, were elected to the 


Mr. Fehsenfeld is also retiring president 











Phil Williams Named Head 
Of Indiana Marketers 


INDIANAPOLIS, Oct. 10. 
Phil T. Williams, Indianapolis, 
Gaseteria, Inc., was elected 
president of the Indiana In- 
dependent Petroleum Assn. at 
annual meeting here today. 
He succeeds J. E. Fehsenfeld, 
Indianapolis, Crystal Flash 
Petroleum Corp. 

A. W. Roth, Greensburg, of 
E & R Independent Oil Co. 
was’ elected’ vice-president. 
Emmett Farmer, Camby, of 
Capitol Oil Co., was re-elec- 
ted treasurer. George W. Hof- 
mayer, Indianapolis, was re- 
elected secretary. 

J. Ivan Harris, Indianapolis, 
of Indiana Farm Bureau, Mr. 
Fehsenfeld and Mr. Farmer 
were re-elected to the board of 
directors. New board mem- 
bers elected were: R. G. 
Clark, Indianapolis, of Hi- 
Power Oil Co., and Beard 
Shirley, Pendleton, of Pendle- 
ton Oil Co. 











chine is around $22.50 per horse 
power. The older tractor con- 
sumed up to 3 to 3 gal. of fuel 
per hour, while consumption in 
the small tractor is nearer 1 
gal. per hour. 

Tractor Prediction Made 

Mr. Hedden said that recent 
surveys showed that there were 
7,500,000 farms in the country, 
but only about 1,800,000 tractors. 
About 75% of the farms, he 
said, were under 100 acres, and 
these are the potential users 
of the new low-cost machines. 
He predicted that tractors in 
use on farms would be doubled 
within the next 6 years. 

A. P. I. Lube Film Presented 

Marketers also were shown 
the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute’s slide film showing the ne- 
cessity of regular oil drains. 
R. A. Ludlow, director of the 
A. P. I’s Lubrication committee, 
reviewed the work of the In- 
stitute committee, and said that 
its complete lubrication program 
is to be ready by the end of 
the year. 

Urging marketers to promote 
more frequent lubrication on 
the part of their customers, Mr. 
Ludlow said that a survey of 
motorists showed that they be- 
lieved that they changed oil on 
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an average of 1382 miles be- 
tween drains, but actually, the 
period between drains was 1772 
miles. 

He told the lubrication com- 
mittee’s work with automotive 
industry in getting simplifica- 
tion of the number of products 
which must be carried at the 
industry’s stations. 

Merit System Preferred 

In a vigorous address, Homer 
L. Chaillaux, Indianapolis, Na- 
tional Americanism Director, 
The American Legion, told mar- 
keters that the first medium of 
common defense in the U. S. 


* 


needed today was the elimin- 
ation of the “pork barrel poli- 
ticians,” and the installation of 
the merit system in government. 

He stated that marketers 
should be alive to the need of 
using the colleges of the coun- 
try to equip men to operate 
the biggest business of the coun- 
try—_government. 

He told of the threats to the 
country system of government 
from the “economic theorists” 
who would like to see it changed, 
and outlined the efforts of the 
Legion in ferreting enemy allies 
within the country. 


* * 


Hoosier ‘Old-Timers’ Gather, 
Organize Club of Their Own 


INDIANAPOLIS, Oct. 10. 
Old-Time Hoosier oil men took 
over the fall convention of the 
Indiana Independent Petroleum 
Assn. here Oct. 9 and 10. Lobby 
of the Severin Hotel was deco- 
rated with ancient’ gasoline 
pumps and an old “oat burn- 
ing” tank wagon, while the an- 
nual banquet featured the prog- 
ress of the industry in the past 
30 to 40 years, when some of 
the men present first started in 
business. 

Oil men were seated at the 
banquet according to their ages, 
and to the tune of ‘Memories’”’, 
5 young boys paraded between 
the tables carrying signs, some 
of which took good-natured 
jibes at practices and compa- 
nies within the industry. 

All of the signs were headed: 
“Do You Remember When 

Ribbing one of the 
leading independent Indiana 
marketers who formerly ‘used 
this slogan, one of the signs 
asked if marketers remem- 
bered, “No Sir! Our Gas Con- 
tains No Dope”. Another asked 
if they remembered when “Gas 
Came From Group 3 and Not 
a Pipeline”, and when the “First 
Cut Rater Opened—1924. The 
Last One 5 Minutes Ago’. 


Cross Comes from Philadelphia 


W. D. Cross, Jr., now resi- 
dent manager in Philadelphia 
for Sinclair Refining Co. was 
toastmaster as the tribute for 
the Old-Timers. He reviewed the 
start of the industry in the 
state, and citing historical 
events of the past 4 decades, he 
worked in the names of the 
marketers who started in the 
oil business coincidental with 
these historical events. 

“The younger men in the 
business seem to think that they 
have many headaches with Free 
Dishes, Commission Agents, 
Bargain Basements, Under-Can- 
opy Cutting, Tire Stores, Spe- 
cial Sales and Dividend Plans”, 
Mr. Cross chided, asking them 
to remember the “headaches in 
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the past of L. and A.’s; Q.D.A.’s; 
NRA’s; so-called perils of vari- 
ous colors, and price wars 
which came annually just after 
Labor Day”. He added that he 
remembered when a_ terminal 
was a corroded connection on a 
storage battery and not bulk 
storage on a river”. 

As the program unfolded, Mr. 
Cross introduced oil men accord- 
ing to their length of service in 
the industry. Along with this, 
a girl wearing a bathing suit of 
the period, sang an old song. 
As the length of service of the 
men introduced decreased, so 
did the size of the bathing suit. 
Throughout the evening a male 
quartet, wearing handle-bar 
mustaches, high button shoes, 
and under-the-chin coats, sang 
most of the older numbers, in- 
cluding “She’s Only a Bird in 
a Gilded Cage’, “In My Merry 
Oldsmobile”, “Darling I Am 
Growing Older’, and other old 
favorites. 


’ 


’Twas ‘Rollie’ Clark’s Idea 


R. G. “Rollie’’ Clark, Indian- 
apolis, Hi-Power Oil Co., in an 
introduction was credited with 
the idea of honoring Indiana’s 
oil pioneers. 

An Old-Timers Club, 
the Indiana association, was 
formed at a meeting Oct. 10, 
and Mr. Clark was elected presi- 
dent of the group. George W. 
Hofmayer, 
tary. All men with 15 years or 
more service within the indus- 
try, or in allied lines serving 
the industry are eligible. 

The club aims at co-operation 
and good fellowship among the 
older oil men, Mr. Clark said 
later, and at times “we may be 
able to give them assistance in 
their work, or comfort in ill- 
ness, or possibly in getting lo- 
cated, if they are out of work.” 

At the novel banquet, 287 oil 
men and guests attended, and 
nearly 50 more of the late com- 
ers had to be turned away be- 
cause of the limited seating 
capacity. 


within 


was elected secre- 


API's Meeting 


at Chicago 


To Review Industry Progress 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
CLEVELAND, Cct. 14. A 
complete picture of technical 
progress in the oil industry will 
be presented to members of the 
American Petroleum Institute, 


at its 21st annual meeting, Nov. 
11-15 at Chicago’s Stevens Ho- 
tel, 

In addition, Congressman 
Martin Dies, Texas, will address 
members at a general session, 
Nov. 14. Preliminary program 
lists 8 group sessions and 2 gen- 
eral sessions, with nearly 100 
committee meetings, 

The second annual meeting 
and banquet of the ‘Twenty- 
Five Year Club of the Petro- 
leum Industry” will be held 
Nov. 12 at the Stevens. Present 
membership is close to 300, and 
is limited to oil men who have 
been in the industry 25 or more 
years, including at least 5 years 
in the marketing or refining 
branches. 

Committee meetings will be 
held all day Monday and Tues- 
day, although some commit- 
tees will meet as early as Fri- 
day and Saturday. Group ses- 
sions will begin Tuesday after- 
noon and will continue Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Friday. 

Subjects of group. sessions 
include automotive transporta- 
tion, refining, production prac- 
tice, drilling, pipeline transpor- 
tation, lubrication, and _ fuels 
and engines, 

Board of councillors will meet 
Nov. 13 to nominate successors 
to 48 of the 55 members of the 
Institute’s board of directors 
whose terms expire this year. 

No group sessions were sched- 
uled for the marketing division. 
Production meetings are to be 
held during morning hours of 
Nov. 13, 14 and 15. Program 
for the sessions on automotive 
transportation and of the refin 
ing division, follow: 


Automotive Transportation 
2 P.M., Tuesday, Nov. 12 
Automotive Transportation: 
(South Ball Room) 

(Spensored by the Central Commit- 
tee on Automotive Transportation) 
Presiding: Leo Huff, The Pure Oil 
Co., Chicago, III. 

Protection Against Elee- 

tricity. 

J. M. Pearson, Sun Oil Co., Phila- 

delphia, Pa. 

Preventing and 

Tank-Truck Fires. 

J. F. Winchester, Standard Oil Co. 

of New Jersey, New York, N. Y. 

Should Gross-Weight Limitations 

Be Universal? 

J. W. Sinclair, Union Oil Co. of 

California, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Safe Transportation in Oil Fields 

R. B. Roaper, Humble Oil and Re- 

fining Co., Houston, Texas. 


Division of Refining 

10:00 A.M., Wednesday, Nov 13 
Miscellaneous Topics: 
(Grand Ball Room) 

Use of Lecithin in Gasoline. 
W.S. Quimby, The Texas Co., New 
York, N. Y: 
The Naphtha Polyform and Gas 


Static 


Extinguishing 


NATIONAL 


Reversion Processes. 
J. E. Bogk, Phillips Petroleum C, 
3urtlesville, Okla.; 
P, Ostergaard, Gulf 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; and 
E. R. Smoley, The 
New York, N. Y. 
Synthetic 
leum. 
L. Rosenstein, Shell Chemical Co 
San Francisco, Calif. 
The Use of Azeotropic Distillation 
in Separating 
Petroleum. 
Frederick D. Rossini, B. J. Mai 
and A. R. Glasgow, Jr., Nationa 
Bureau of Standards, Washingtoi 
dD; Cc. 
The Emulsion De-oiling Process, 
A. H. Schutte, The Lummus ( 
New York, N. Y. 
10:00 A.M., Thursday, Nov. 14 
brication: 


Oil 


Corp 
Lummus Cy 


Chemicals from Petro 


Hydrocarbons from 


(Grand Ball Room 
Heavy-Duty Motor Oils. 
H. C. Mougey, General 
Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
Address: 
Ww. S. James, The Studebake: 
Corp., South Bend, Ind. 


Illustrated Field Observations of 
Paint Performances and Practices 
at Refineries. 
H. H. James, E. I. duPont de Nem- 
ours & Co., Tulsa, Okla. 
10:00 A.M., Friday, Nov. 15 
Fuels and Engines: 

(Grand Ball Room) 
Engine Performance as Influenced 
by Ignition-Timing Maintenance. 
R. J. Greenshields and L. E. Heb, 
Shell Oil Co., Inc., Wood River, I! 
Fuel-Quality Requirements as Af- 
fected by Items of Engine Main- 
tenance, 
H. M. Trimble and K. C. Batten- 
berg, Phillips Petroleum Co., Bar- 
tlesville, Okla. 
Trends in Automotive 
Match Evolution in Fuels. 
T. A. Boyd and W. G. Lovell, Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich 
Report of Division’s Nominating 
Committee. 
H. W. Camp, Cities Service Oil Co., 
Bartlesville, Okla., Chairman. 
Election of Twenty Members ot 
the General Committee of the Di- 
vision of Refining. 


Motors 


Design 


Tennessee Oil Group 
Plans Fall Meeting 


NASHVILLE, Oct. 14.—‘Mar- 
keting from an Independent Op- 
erator’s Viewpoint”, will be one 
of the papers read at the fall 
meeting of Tennessee Oil Men’s 
Assn., Nashville, Oct. 30-Nov. 
1. Author of this paper is H. L. 
Thatcher, president of H. L. 
Thatcher, Inc., Chattanooga. 


Other papers scheduled are: 
“Know Your State and Federal 
Legislators”, Col. T. H. Barton, 
president of Lion Oil Refining 
Co., El Dorado, Ark.; and “‘Keep- 
ing Cars in Pace with Fuel 
Trends”, W. D. Lovell, Research 
Laboratories Division, General 
Motors Corp. 


Oil Suit Summonses 
To be Served Soon 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 15. 
Summonses authorizing serving 
of the bill of complaint on the 
367 defendants in the American 
Petroleum Institute-Major oil 
company anti-trust suit, were is- 
sued here today. 
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TEWS 


Wage-Hour Division Widens 
‘White Collar’ Exemptions 


(Continued from page 13) 
more than 20% of their time 
at non-exempt work. 

Representations made on be- 
half of the oil industry by the 
Mid-Continent Oil and Gas 
Assn., presented by Clarel 
Mapes, Tulsa, secretary, have 
figured prominently in the re- 
port of Harold Stein who pre- 
sided at the hearings which led 
up to the wage and hour divi- 
sion’s new definition exempting 
executive, administrative, pro- 
fessional employes, and outside 
salesmen. Mr. Stein also re- 
ferred to representations vari- 
ously made for the Oklahoma 
Stripper Well Association and 
the Shell Oil Co. 


Report of Mr. Stein has 
served as a basis for his rec- 
ommendations on the new defi- 
nitions which were adopted as 
is by Wage-Hour Administrator 
Fleming, who says the report 
will serve as a guide in the 
enforcing of the wage-hour law 
in connection with the exemp- 
tion of executive, administra- 
tive, professional, and outside 
salesmen. 


Administrative Exemption 


Administrative exemption ap- 
plies to three classes of em- 
ployes, namely: 

1. Those who regularly 
and directly assist an ex- 
ecutive or another exempt 
administrative employe. 

2. Those who perform un- 
der only general supervi- 
sion office or field work di- 
rectly related to manage- 
ment policy or general busi- 


ness operations along spe- 
cialized or technical lines 
requiring a _ special train- 
ing, experience, or knowl- 
edge. 

3. Those whose work in- 
volves the execution under 
only general supervision of 


Special assignments or 
tasks directly related to 
management policies’ or 


general business operation. 


‘Professionals’ Must Draw $200 


Exemption of professional 
employes has been narrowed to 
require a minimum salary of 
$200 a month, which means 
that unless this amount is paid, 
chemists, engineers, others 
must be paid time-and-a-half of 
their regular pay for overtime. 
Salary minimum does not ap- 
ply to lawyers and_ doctors. 
Category of professional em- 
ployes has been expanded to 
cover those in the artistic pro- 
fessions including writers, pho- 
tographers, motion picture ac- 
tors, musicians, and painters. 
Exempt professionals may not 
spend more than 20% of their 
time at non-exempt tasks. 


‘Outside Salesmen’ Defined 


New definition of “outside 
salesman” has been broadened 
to exempt from the wage-hour 
law driver-salesmen, advertis- 
ing solicitors selling publica- 
tion and radio advertising con- 
tracts, and freight solicitors. 
Outside salesmen also are sub- 
ject to the 20% limit on non- 
exempt work. 

Complete text of the new defi- 
nitions follows: 


Text of New Wage-Hour Definitions 
Of ‘White Collar’ Employes Exempted 


Executive 
Section 541.1—Executive 
The term “employee employed in 
i bona fide executive * * * capac- 
ity” in section 13 (a) (1) of the Act 
shall mean any employee 
(A) whose primary duty consists 
of the management of the 
establishment in which he is 
employed or of a customarily 
recognized department or 
subdivision thereof, and 
(B) who customarily and regu- 
larly directs the work of 
other employees therein, and 
(C) who has the authority to 
hire or fire other employees 
or whose suggestions and 
recommendations as to the 
hiring or firing and as to the 
advancement and promotion 
or any other change of 
status of other employees 
will be given. particular 
weight, and 
(D) who customarily and regu- 
larly exercises discretionary 
powers, and 
(E) who is compensated for his 
services on a salary basis at 
not less than $30 per week 
(exclusive of board, lodging, 
or other facilities), and 
(F) whose hours of work of the 
same nature as that  per- 
formed by nonexempt em- 
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ployees do not exceed twenty 
per cent of the number of 
hours worked in the work- 
week by the nonexempt em- 
ployees under his direction; 
provided that this subsection 
(F) shall not apply in the 
case of an employee who is 
in sole charge of an inde 
pendent establishment or a 
physically separated branch 
establishment. 


Administrative 
Section 541.2—Administrative 
The term “employee employed in 
a bona fide * * * administrative 
capacity” in section 13 (a) (1) of the 
Act shall mean any employee 
(A) who is compensated for his 
services on a salary or fee 
basis at a rate of not less 
than $200 per month (exclu- 
sive of board, lodging, or 
other facilities), and 
(B) (1) who regularly and di- 
rectly assists an em- 
ployee employed in a 
bona fide executive or 
administrative capacity 
(as such terms are de- 
fined in these regula- 
tions), where such as- 
sistance is non-manual 
in nature and requires 
the exercise of discretion 
and independent § judg- 
ment; or 


who performs under onl} 
general supervision, re- 
sponsible non-manual 
office or fleld work, di- 
rectly related to man- 
agement policies or gen- 
eral business operations, 
along specialized or tech- 
nical lines requiring spe- 
cial training, experience 
or knowledge, and which 
requires the exercise of 
discretion and independ- 
ent judgment or 

whose work involves the 
execution under only 
general supervision of 
special non-manual as- 
signments and tasks di- 
rectly related to man- 
agement policies or gen- 
eral business operations 
involving the exercise of 
discretion and independ- 
ent judgment. 


w 


Professional 
Section 541.3—Professional 
The term “employee employed in 
a bona fide * * * professional * * 
capacity” in section 13 (a) (1) ot 
the Act shall mean any employee 
who is 
(A) engaged in work 
(1) predominantly intellec- 
tual and varied in char- 
acter as opposed to 
routine mental, manual, 
mechanical, or physical 
work, and 
requiring the consistent 
exercise of discretion 
and judgment in its 
performance, and 
of such a character that 
the output produced or 
the result accomplished 
cannot be standardized 
in relation to a given 
period of time, and 
whose hours of work of 
the same nature as that 
performed by nonexempt 
employees do not exceed 
twenty per cent of the 
hours worked in the 
workweek by the non- 
exempt employees; pro- 
vided that where such 
non-professional work is 
an essential part of and 
necessarily incident to 
work of a_ professional 
nature, such_ essential 
and incidental work 
shall not be counted as 
non-exempt work; and 
(a) requiring knowledge 
of an advanced type in 
a fleld of science or 
learning customarily ac- 
quired by a_ prolonged 
course of specialized in- 
tellectual instruction and 
study, as distinguished 
from a general academic 
education and from an 
apprenticeship, and from 
training in the _—per- 
formance of routine 
mental, manual, or phys- 
ical processes; or 
(b) predominantly or- 
iginal and creative in 
character in a recognized 
fleld of artistic endeavor 
as opposed to work 
which can be produced 
by a person endowed 
with general manual or 
intellectual ability and 
training, and the result 
of which depends pri- 
marily on the invention, 
imagination or talent of 
the employee, and 
(B) who is compensated for his 
services on a Salary or fee 
basis at a rate of not less 
than $200 per month (ex- 
clusive of board, lodging, or 
other’ facilities); provided 
that this subsection (B) shall 
not apply in the case of an 
employee who is the holder 
of a valid license or cer- 
tifleate permitting the prac- 
tice of law or medicine or any 
of their branches and who is 
actually engaged in the prac- 
tice thereof. 
Outside Salesman 
Section 541.5—Outside Salesman 
The term “employee employed * * 
in the capacity of outside sales- 
man” in section 13 (a) (1) of the 
Act shall mean any employee 
(A) who is employed for the pur- 
pose of and who is cus- 
tomarily and regularly en- 
gaged away from his em- 


») 


(3 


ro 


3) 


ployer’s place or 

business in 

(1) making sales within the 

meaning of section 3 (K) 

of the Act; or 

obtaining orders or con- 

tracts for the use of fa- 

cilities for which a con- 

sideration will be paid 

by the client or cus- 

tomer, and 

(B) whose hours of work of the 
same nature as that per- 
formed by nonexempt em- 
ployees do not exceed twenty 
per cent of the number of 
hours worked in the work- 
week by such nonexempt 
employees; provided that 
work performed incidental to 
and in conjunction with the 
employee’s own outside sales 
or solicitations, including in- 
cidental deliveries and col- 
lections, shall not be re- 
garded as nonexempt work 


places of 


New Jersey Standard 
Will Hike Bunker ‘C’ 
N. P. N. News Bureau 

NEW YORK, Oct. 15.—Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of New Jersey has 
announced that its $1.15 per bbl. 
contract maximum price for 
Bunker “C” fuel at all Atlantic 
Coast points where it bunkers 
ships, except Charleston, S. C., 
will be extended until the first 
of 1941, at which time it will be 
increased to $1.25 per bbl. For 
the second six months of 1941, 
the company’s maximum price 
will be $1.35, effective July 1, 
it was said. 

Contract maximum price for 
Bunker “C” fuel at Charleston, 
S. C., is $1.10 until Jan. 1, 1941; 
$1.20 from January 1 to July 1, 
and $1.30 for the remainder of 
the year, 

At the U. S. Gulf, the Jersey 
company’s contract maximum 
price for Bunker “C” will be 
$1.00 per bbl., until July 1, 1941, 
when it increases to $1.10. 


Socony-Vacuum Reduces 
Tank Wagon Prices 


NEW YORK, Oct. 14.—Effec- 
tive Oct. 12, Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co. Inc., reduced its posted 
dealer tank wagon prices for 
Mobilgas (regular) 0.4c_ per 
gal. in Manhattan, Brooklyn, 
Bronx and Queens, according 
to a company announcement. 
Other prices posted in greater 
New York were not affected, 
announcement said. 


‘Fair Trade’ ‘Gas Prices 
Posted by 5 in Boston 
N.P.N. News Bureau 

NEW YORK, Oct. 14.—“Fair 
trade” resale prices for their 
branded gasolines are now 
posted by 5 oil companies in 
the metropolitan Boston, Mass. 
area, under terms of the Massa- 
chusetts Fair Trade Act. 

Cities Service Oil Co. estab- 
lished Fair Trade minimum re- 
sale prices for its branded gaso- 
lines in Boston, Sept. 9. Later 
in the month, Jenney Manufac- 
turing Co., Lincoln Oil Co., and 
The Texas Co., set minimum 
resale prices for their branded 
gasolines, and on Sept. 20, Amer- 
ican Oil Co. made a_ similar 
move. 
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New 1941 BIG 
DODGE 2*22./TRUCKS Prod 


NOW READY! | MEWS | 


FOR 


TRUCK 











HERE'S WHY THEY’LL \ Lee el 
CUT YOUR COSTS... SAVES YOU MONEY ! 


Trucks too small for your Dodge builds 112 standard 





job or too large for your chassis and body models—one 
job are costly. to fit your job. 

@ Yes, more than ever, new 1941 Dodge Job- 
Rated trucks are built to fit the job—your Trucks that are under- 
job! The chart (at right) tells why. powered or overpowered 
Then, too... they'll save money on your job are wasteful. 

because of dependable Dodge quality—Dodge 
quality that comes from fine materials; Dodge 
quality that endures because of precision units throughout last 
manufacturing and workmanship. longer on your job... 
Add it all up! Progressive Dodge truck engi- 
neering...reliable Dodge quality...Dodge low 
prices. The sum total is VALUE... big value! What you pay - — 
See your Dodge dealer now .. . for the best Ne ee 
truck you ever owned. ingpinceacgnonliniagen deci 


is even more important. 
DODGE DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORP., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





Each Dodge Job-Rated truck 
has the right one of 6 different 
truck engines. 





right one of many clutches, 
transmissions, rear axles, etc. 





Dodge Job-Rated Trucks are 


PRICED WITH THE LOWEST 
for Every Capacity 


Trucks with the right sized Each Dodge truck has the 











DEPEND ON DODGE fo6-Rated TRUCKS 
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Truck Group Seeks Methods 
To Speed-Up Defense Work 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Oct. 12.—In 
order to speed up preparations 
for national defense by making 
full use of existing transporta- 
tion facilities, the American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., na- 
tional organization of the truck- 
ing industry, is calling attention 
to “numerous instances where 
the prevailing transportation 
policy of the government is 
hampering the national defense 
program”. 

Representing 51 state groups, 
including District of Columbia 
and Territory of Hawaii, the 
A.T.A. has announced plans to 
launch a proposed ‘American 
Trucking Emergency Corp.” to 
tie in truck transport with ac- 
tual defense of the country 
whenever such a national emer- 
gency arises. 

The statement followed action 
by the executive committee, 
meeting in this city, in instruct- 
ing A.T.A. officials to bring to 
the attention of both the War 
Department and the National 
Advisory Defense Commission a 
provision in the new transporta- 
tion law (The Transportation 
Act of 1940 enacted by the pres- 
ent Congress) which clears the 
way for use of “those transpor- 
tation facilities best suited to 
hasten the great task of rearma- 
ment for defense”. 

Under the new law, it was 
peinted out, the Government is 
not required to obtain bids from 
any common earrier in the 
movement of Federal traffic. 
This makes it possible to route 
shipments by truck immediate- 
ly, if highway transportation is 
found to be the most direct and 
quickest means of moving re- 
armament supplies or materials. 

The plan calls for developing 
a fluctuating pool of truck 
equipment, ready for immediate 
use in handling defense sup- 
plies or material, and allocated 
SO as to permit normal function- 
ing of all truck lines in serving 
the public. Other sources of 
Surplus equipment would be 
called upon, where possible, to 
insure immediate compliance 
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with all needs for moving de- 
fense materials. 

“A provision in the new trans- 
portation law is that Section 
3709, US. Revised Statutes, shall 
not be construed as requiring 
bids from any common carrier 
subject to the Motor Carrier Act 
in movement of Government 
traffic. This means that the 
government can now speed up 
national defense shipments by 
truck, as it has been doing by 
rail, through eliminating delays 
caused by receiving bids. It also 
permits elimination of traffic 
bottlenecks caused by rail rout- 
ings, where use of trucks will 
save valuable time in shipping 
rearmament materials.” 

Cases of serious delays in 
shipments of materials needed 
for production of defense ar- 
ticles, because of inability to 
use truck transport, were point- 
ed out by A.T.A. officials. 

The purpose of the proposed 
“American Trucking Emer- 
gency Corporation” is to insure 
maximum benefit from organ- 
ized truck transport by co-ordi- 
nating its services with all other 
agencies in actual defense op- 
erations, explained John V. Law- 
rence, general manager of 
American Trucking  Associa- 
tions, with headquarters in this 
city. 


Minimum Truck Rates 
Ordered in Mid-West 


N.P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Oct. 14. 
Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, in a widespread lowering 
of Middlewestern truck rates, 
has ordered, on the basis of 
a proposal of the Central States 
Motor Freight Bureau, the fol- 
lowing minimum rates on pe- 
troleum and petroleum products, 
including compounded oils and 
greases having a petroleum base, 
in packages, minimum weight 

20,000 pounds: 

Coraopolis, Pa. to Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 32c; East Butler, Pa. to 
Plymouth, Ind. 34c; Freedom, 
Pa. to Valparaiso, Ind. 36c; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. to Warsaw, Ind. 33c; 
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Emlenton, Pa. to Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 33c, to Plymouth, Ind. 36c, 
to Valparaiso, Ind. 38c, to War- 
saw, Ind. 34c; Oil City, Pa. to 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 32c, to Ply- 
mouth, Ind. 35c; Rouseville, Pa. 
to Valparaiso, Ind. 37c, to War- 
saw, Ind. 33c. 


ICC Calendar 
On Oil Trucking 


HEARINGS 


Nelson Bros., Ine., Colorado 
Springs, Colorado (MC 100749, sub. 
2), Oct. 24, Denver, on application 
to extend operations as a common 
carrier of petroleum products in 
bulk in States of Colorado and Wy- 
oming over regular and irregular 
routes. 

Silver Eagle Co., Portland, Oregon 
(MC 59493, sub. 4), Oct. 29, Port- 
land, on application to extend op- 
erations aS a common earrier of 
petroleum and petroleum products 
in the States of Oregon, Washington, 
and Idaho, over irregular routes. 

Worth Garetson, doing business 
as Garetson Transportation Co., 
Medicine Bow, Wyoming (MC 96259), 
Oct. 29, Cheyenne, Wyo., on appli- 
eation for certificate authorizing 
operation aS a common carrier in 
transporting oil fleld supplies, and 
petroleum and petroleum products 
between points located in Wyoming, 
over irregular routes. 

George H. Brown, Casper, Wy- 
oming (MC 38057, sub. 1), Oct. 30, 
Casper, Wyo., on application to op- 
erate as a common carrier of oil 
fleld and pipeline equipment, petro- 
leum and petroleum products in bulk 
between points located in Wyoming, 
over irregular routes. 

Asbury Transportation Co., Los 
Angeles, (MC 23939, sub. 2), Oct. 31, 
Portland, Oreg., on application to 
extend operations as a common car- 
rier in transportation of liquid pe- 
troleum products in bulk, in the 
States of Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
over irregular routes. 


DECISIONS 


Charles H. Vollmer (MC_ 10614) 
also (MC 10615), doing business as 
Vollmer Transportation Co., Amster- 


dam, N. Y. Issuance of a certificate 
approved, upon compliance by ap- 
plicant with certain conditions, to 
continue operation as a common 
carrier of gasoline, in bulk, from 
Paulsboro, N. J., to Albany, N. Y. 
James Albert Robinson, doing 


business as J. A. Robinson, Berger, 
Tex., (MC 2403, sub. 1). Applica- 
tion to operate as a common carrier 
of oil fleld equipment between 
points in Kansas, Oklahoma, New 
Mexico, and described area in Texas, 
over irregular routes, denied. 

Frank H. Johnson and Walter C. 
Johnson, doing business as John- 
son Brothers (MC 17081), Newark, 
N. J. Issuance of a certificate ap- 
proved, upon compliance by appli- 
cants with certain conditions, to 
continue operations as a common 
carrier of gas in cylinders from 
Hillside, N. J., to points in New 
York and Pennsylvania, with return 
of empty cylinders from’ those 
points to Hillside. 


Wilkinson Is Head 
Of Jobber Division 


OKLAHOMA CITY, Oct. 12. 
G. E. Wilkinson, Oklahoma City, 
Sloane-Forsberg Oil Co., was 
recently head of the 
new oil jobber division of the 
Associated Motor 
Oklahoma, Inc. 

As head of the new division 
and vice-president of A.M.C.O., 
Mr. Wilkinson will be assisted 
by the following directorate: 

Bill Chappell, Enid, Chappell 
Oil Co.; John Murphy, Hinton, 
Allen Oil Co.; Mr. Barry of 
Okemah, Barry Oil Co.; Floyd 
Carrier of Carrier, Okla., Car- 
rier Oil Co.; C. B. Mosier, Okla- 
homa City, Bill Mosier, Inc.; 
Mr. Spain of Frederick, Spain 
& Hodge Oil Co.; and Evans 
A. Nash of Oklahoma City, 
A.M.C.O. president and associ- 
ated with Yellow Transit Co. 

R. Williams of Enid, Williams 
Tank Line was re-elected to 
direct the activities of the pe- 
troleum transporters division of 
A.M.C.O. 

Directors elected at 
nual meeting, Sept. 
this division include: Hugh 
Breeding of Oklahoma City, 
Breeding Transport Co.; L. V. 
Hopkins of Ponca City, Hop- 
kins Tank Line; Earl Bray of 
Cushing, Bray Transport Co.; 
I. A. Nichols of Duncan, Nichols 
Tank Line Co.; and Morris E. 
Rogers of Canton, Rogers Tank 
Line Co. 


elected 


Carriers of 


this an- 
27-29, for 


Tanker Demand Off 
For Charter Rates 


N.P.N. News Bureau 

NEW YORK, Oct. 15. Ac: 
tivity in the domestic tanker 
charter market slackened some- 
what the past week, according 
to reports in the trade today. 

Tanker rates were unchanged, 
“clean” boats being fixed at 25c, 
26c, and 27c for gasoline, kero- 
sine and No. 2 fuel, respectively, 
and 26c for 30 gravity or lighter 
crude and 28c for 10-19.9 gravity 
fuel, during the week. 

Some owners were asking 
slightly higher prices because 
of a scarcity of boats available 
for nearby positions. 
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Texas Quota Raises 
Called Danger Sign 


AUSTIN, Tex., Oct. 14. 
months 


With 
almost gone and 
one more to go before the next 
scheduled proration hearing in 
Texas, the big question in the 
Southwest this week is what’s 
going to in the crude 
Texas continues 
allowable and 
shutdown exemptions as it has 
during the past few weeks. 


two 


happen 
markets if to 


grant increases 


Increased number of allow- 


hikes shutdown ex- 
emptions has resulted in an in- 
the Texas 
Railroad Commission that it call 
a statewide 


able and 


sistent demand on 


proration hearing 
to take testimony on which an 
amended proration order would 
be based. The West Texas and 
the North Texas oil associations 
have both gone on record as 
favoring an amended proration 
order to iron out inequities in 
the distribution of allowable 
production between producing 
areas and to accomplish a re- 
duction in statewide production. 
Wants Stocks Disclosed 

The North Texas association 
petitions the commission for a 
hearing at which purchasers 
and refiners would, under oath, 
disclose their stock positions of 
crude and gasoline. Individual 
companies, such as Humble 
Oil & Refining Co., have also 
requested an immediate state- 
wide hearing and reductions in 
the over-all allowable. 

Summing up the situation, it 
would seem there is actual firm 
demand for certain selective 
types of Texas crudes, namely 
those oils with a high heating 
oil content and, to a lesser de- 
gree, crude that will yield a 
high octane aviation-type gaso- 
line. Much of the demand for 
the heating oil type of oil is 
centered on the Gulf Coast, 
where the finished product is 
delivered by boat to the East 
Coast. 

Some observers say the Texas 
Railroad Commission should not 
be overly criticised for allow- 
ing increased production of 
selective type crudes. ‘The 
commission’s weakness,” they 
say, “lies in its failure to pitch 
the over-all proration structure 
on the demand for selective-type 
crudes.”’ 


Humble Asks Adjustment 


Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
late last week wrote the com- 
mission that unless a statewide 
proration hearing was held at 
an early date, it would be 
forced to request increased al- 
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lowables in four coastal fields 
because of “serious inequities 
in allocation of allowable pro- 
duction among fields.” Hum- 
ble’s letter reiterated the com- 
pany’s contention that inequi- 
ties among field allowables 
should be adjusted by the use 
of some reasonable yardstick 
and that allowable for the state 
as a whole was too high. Un- 
less inequities are ironed out 
and overall production § cur- 
tailed, Humble said the “result 
might be detrimental to the in- 
dustry in the state.” 


Field Quotas Hiked 


Increases in allowables_ to 
14,000 bbls. daily in the Ana- 
huac field, to 21,000 bbls. in 
the Hastings, to 12,500 bbls. in 
the Thompson pool and 20,000 
bbls. in the Webster pool will 
be requested if the statewide 
hearing is not called, It was 
pointed out that Humble has a 
firm demand for its share of 
this oil and that these are the 
pools where Humble is most 
discriminated against. Should 
the commission grant these in- 
creases, the state’s allowable 
would be upped between 25,000 
and 30,000 bbls. daily, accord- 
ing to unofficial analyses. 

Other fields in which Humble 
feels that it suffers discrimina- 
tion include the Means, Avoca, 
Sugarland and Racoon Bend 
(Cockfield field), where Humble 
Says it believes allowables 
should be hiked even though 
the state allowable as a whole 
is “properly cut.” 

Texas Railroad Commissioner 
Thompson hailed the “request” 
as indication of stability and 
firm demand for Texas oil, set- 
ting the “request” down for 
hearing Oct. 22. 

Danger Signals Flying 

Already several danger sig- 
nals have popped up in Texas 
to indicate that too much crude 
of the “ordinary gasoline con- 
tent” is being produced, ob- 
servers point out. First was the 
announcement earlier this 
month of drastic cuts in posted 
prices for Saxet high gravity 
oil by Amsco Pipe Line Co, Cut 
amounted to as much as 24c a 
bbl. on the higher gravity oils. 
M. A. R. Pipe Line Co., pur- 
chaser of about 1500 bbls. of 
oil daily in the Saxet area, is 
said to have met the Amsco 
price cut. 

Field 


Texas’ 


reports 
current 
the most part 
ket outlets. 


today indicate 
production for 
is finding mar- 
Some of the “un- 
desirable” types, however, are 
moving at sacrifice prices, it 
is said. East Texas crude is re- 


ported moving in the open 
market at as much as 7 to 8c 
a bbl. under posted price. This 
and other reports that certain 
Gulf coastal crudes were mov- 
ing below the market could 
not be confirmed here. 

E.O.T. Hints of ‘Selective’ Views 

Some significance is attached 
by Texas observers to a State- 
ment released to the press last 
week by Commissioner Thomp- 
son. It told of the completion 
of the commission’s survey and 
analysis of Texas crude. The 
survey shows “gravity ranged 
from 15° to 50°, gasoline 
(400° F. end point product) 
from 1% to 75% and octane 
numbers of the straight run 
gasoline from 20% to 80%,” 
he said. 

In discussing the value of the 
survey, the colonel pointed out 
that it clearly shows that a 
“barrel of oil is not a barrel of 
oil”, that each crude has its 
own personality, specifications 
and individual characteristics. 

“With such wide variations 


of characteristics of Texas 


crude oil,’ the commissione: 
said, “it is manifest that thes 
crudes cannot all be used fi 
the same purpose and that 

knowledge of the end prope; 
ties and composition is neces 
sary in an analysis of the ava 
ability of and the demand fi 
particular types of Tex: 
crudes.” 

In summary, Colonel Thom 
son said “Winter is approac} 
ing and it is entirely possib): 
that reductions will have to he 
made in Texas production 
winter approaches. The Texas 
Railroad Commission is 
close touch with the mark 
situation and Texas crude 
gasoline yielding qualities, 
going into storage in various 
areas. This is an indication we 
are producing more oil than 
is being currently sold. Man, 
hearings have been held 
which evidence has been pix 
sented of a firm market de 
mand for more oil in certain 
fields than was being currently 
produced, but it is necessary to 
also consider the total overal| 
production figure.” 





More Aviation ‘Gas’ Urged 
For National Defense Needs 


KILGORE, Tex:, Oct. P2. 
In order to aid National Defense 
preparations, A. Hill, 
Jr., president of Houston Oil 
Co. and vice-president of Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute, this 
week urged increased produc- 
tion of aviation gasoline, con- 
struction of pipelines to the 
East Coast and adequate storage 
of reserve petroleum products. 

Mr. Hill’s address was part of 
the 10th anniversary celebra- 
tion of the discovery of the vast 
East Texas oil field, held here 
Oct, “9. 

In proposing that 
gasoline should be _ increased, 
Mr. Hill said: ‘The industry 
should increse production of 100- 
octane aviation fuel and other 
petroleum products at the points 
and in the quantities desired, 
for the safe and adequate stor- 
age of reserve petroleum prod- 
ucts, by the methods, and in 
the manner desired by the mili- 
tary authorities. 

“Methods of transportation, 
such as_ gasoline pipelines, 
should be built to the East Coast 
and to the areas, and with the 
capacities that will afford the 
safe, prompt and adequate dis- 
patch of such products, with the 
elimination, as far as possible, 
of the military hazards involved 
in the unnecessary use of rail- 
road rolling stock and tankers 
and marine equipment consti- 
tuting more vulnerable military 


George 


aviation 


NATIONAL 


objectives to enemy forces.” 
The Houston oil man closed 
his address with a tribute to C. 
M. “Dad” Joiner, who discovered 
the East Texas’ oil field, and 
said in part: “No chart of 
government pointed the way to 
this field. No managed economy 
underwrote the risk. No authori- 
tarian regulation measured the 
prospect. No bureaucracy sup- 
plied the incentive, by mandate 
or bounty; and not even con- 
temporaneous geologic concept 
furnished the inspiration.” 


Seek Damage Prevention 
On Oil Imports 

WASHINGTON, Oct. 10. 
Committee on reciprocity  in- 
formation has been urged to pre- 
vent future damage from oil im- 
ports under the Venezuela re- 
ciprocal trade agreement, in a 
brief filed today by Russell 
Brown, general counsel Inde- 
pendent Petroleum Assn. Brief 
answers letters Secretary of 
State Hull has been sending in 
reply to the protests of certain 
oil industry members. 


Oil Burner Shipments Up 


WASHINGTON, 
Shipments of oil burners 
amounted to 31,544 in August 
as compared with 22,019 in July, 
24,660 in August 1939, and 1), 
373 in August 1938. Figures for 
1940 cover 170 manufacturers 
and those for 1939 and 1938, 178 
manufacturers. 
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Canada Offers Picture of Oil 
In a Nation Engaged in War 


(A. M. Petty, NPN’s news editor, returned last 


trip with a delegation 


of American 


week fron 


business paper editors 


ho visited Canada, interviewing the Prime Minister, his cabinet 


in that country. In 


By N.P.N. Staff Writer 
OTTAWA—Canada has been 
at war with Germany for 13 
months, but 
has been slight on business, in- 
cluding the oil industry. 
Business is booming in many 


so far the impact 


lines as hundreds of millions 
spent on war preparations filter 
down to the man in the street. 
Department stores are jammed 
with a  Christmas-like rush. 
Wage to 10% 
have been widespread. Average 
10% to 
went on full 


increases of 5% 


earnings have gained 


60% as 


plants 
schedule. 


Price control boards have 
been set up; but there has been 
no price fixing (except. that 
wool ana bread prices were 


fixed for a week or so during 


a threat of which 
didn’t 

“Business as usual” is more 
than a slogan. Only the hun- 
dreds of uniformed men on the 
streets indicate that the nation 
is at war. There is little flag- 
waving. Blue-clad flying cadets 
seem to outnumber the khaki 
of army recruits; an occasional 
kilted soldier lends color to the 
scene. 


shortage 
materialize). 


Needs Airmen, Supplies 

Canada rushed several divi- 
sions overseas during the early 
months of the war. But it has 
become a war of machines; foot 
soldiers are almost obsolete. 
England needs war supplies and 
airmen. So, this whole country 
has been geared into one gi- 
gantic industry to supply ma- 
terials and flying personnel for 
the war over there. 

The Canadian oil industry 
plays a vital part in this dra- 
matie effort, fueling war _ in- 
dustries and machines and at- 


tracting American tourists to 
spend their dollars in Canada 
so that more materials can be 
purchased in the U. S. 
To Train 30,000 Airmen 

On Canada’s shoulders has 
fallen the brunt of the British 
Commonwealth Air Training 


Which is “to assure an inex 
ustible supply of trained air- 


men to carry on, for years if 
need be, the war against Ger- 
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nd other officials to learn first-hand about wartime 
the following article he 
of the Canadian situation from the oil industry’s angle. 


conditions 
gives a picture 


EDITOR) 


many.” Plan is to train 30,000 a 
year which will require 40,000 
more as instructors, mainten- 


ance and administrative men. 
Two years ago Canada’s air 


force numbered 127 officers and 
2000 men. By the end of 1940, 
there will be 48 airdromes. Com- 
plete courses for pilots, gunners 
and observers last about 26 
weeks. In addition, there are 
schools for mechanics and other 
members of ground crews. 

Incidentally, Canadian 
cials frown on proposals 
their air training be done at 
fields in southern states this 
winter. They believe that Cana- 


offi- 
that 


dian flyers should be trained 
under winter conditions that 
prevail for 8 months or more 


throughout Canada. In fact, far- 
northern flying really comes 
into its own after the winter 
sets in. 


Use 80 and 87 Octane 


Elementary training planes 
use 80 octane gasoline while ob- 
server training planes require 
87 octane. Canadian air officials 
are planning to use engines that 
will take 100-octane fuel, but 
none are in use yet, they said. 


Canadian’ aircraft factories 
are turning out several hundred 
“planes” a month, but no air 


craft engines are being built 
now in Canada. Quickest way 
of procuring aircraft engines, 


it was found after England had 
to stop sending them early last 
summer, was to expand Amer- 
ican factories. However, they 
haven't closed the door on Cana- 
dian engine manufacture, 
though they realize it is an 18- 
month job to tool up a factory. 


Won't Import Aviation ‘Gas’ 


All aviation gasoline used in 
the air training plan is being 
refined at Canadian plants. 
Supply is sa plentiful that a 
considerable stock pile is being 
built. Even with the training 
plan in high gear, however, 
officials expect that there will 
be no need to import aviation 
gasoline. Several Canadian com- 
panies are 
tion fuel. 

Only one Canadian company, 
it is understood, is now making 
aviation-grade lubricants. But 
this company’s lubes, refined in 
Canada from Mid-Continent 
crudes, are said to be ample for 
the air training plan and also 
gaining arecentance among. pri- 
vate and commercial Canadian 
aviation. 

But the need for U. S. dollar 
exchange figures largely now in 
every Canadian purchase. In- 
deed, the prime consideration 


supplying the avia- 


in virtually every official deci- 
sion is—-how to get more U. S. 
dollars in exchange for Cana 
dian goods and services, and to 
conserve these dollars to bus 
war materials in the U. S. which 
are not obtainable in Canada. 
With Canada importing about 
85% of its petroleum reguire- 
ments, mostly from the, U. S 
the Canadian oil 
vitally concerned 
exchange 


industry is 
with foreign 
regulations. 

May Ration Use of ‘Gas’ 

Every barrel of U. S. crude 
petroleum or products brought 
into Canada takes out a dolla: 
or more in cold, hard cash. Ra 
tioning of civilian use of petro 
leum products seems a logical 
step to some officials in order 
to conserve dollar exchange. So 
far, however, the only restri 
tion has been the limiting of 
new oil burner installations to 
equipment using not more than 
1000 gals. annually. But the use 
of automobiles for pleasure may 
be limited later. However, ra 
tioning of gasoline won't be due 
to Canadian oil industrv's in 
ability to meet demand, but for 
the purpose of reducing con- 
sumption of a product that gen- 
erally involves dollar exchange. 


Unlikely in U. s. 


In this respect, the Canadian 
oil marketer’s status is different 
from that of an American’s in 
wartime. With the U. S. capable 
of producing and refining much 
more crude oil than needed 
even if war comes, there would 
be no necessity for importing 
crude and hence no exchange 
difficulties or danger of 
line rationing on this score. 

Canada produces about 28,000 


gaso- 





Canada’s principal contribution in the 


ble supply” of airmen. 


Picture 
tario, after presentation of wings to first group of 


Shows Royal Canadian Air 
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war against Germany is the 
Force 


non-commissioned pilots aii 


furnishing of an 
flyers at 


“inexhausti- 
Camp Borden, On 
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Canadian Oil Advisor 


F'. C. Mechin, prominent Cana- 
dian oil man, is serving as tech- 
nical assistant to Munitions-Sup- 
ply Minister Howe, advising on 
the procurement of all war re- 
quirements of petroleum prod- 
ucts. He is also technical con- 
sultant to the oil controller. Dur- 
ing the Great War he was oil 
and pipeline assistant to the 
British Admiralty 


bbls. of crude oil and natural 
gasoline daily, with Turner 
Valley accounting for about 25,- 
000 bbls. However, this field is 
located in Alberta, out in the 
sparsely-settled prairie country 
and a thousand miles or more 
from most major consuming 
areas. Turner Valley crude is 
good for gasoline and light 
products only. The Vermillion 
field in northeastern Alberta 
gives promise of an all-purpose 
crude, but lack of a market for 
fuel oil in that area may act as 
a brake on its development. 


Oil Controller Has Wide Powers 
George R. Cottrelle, Toronto 


banker, who was appointed Oil 
Controller of Canada for dura- 


Winter will bring no let-down 


Here is a training plane being refueled last 


Borden, 


26 


tion of the war, is now in west- 
ern Canada studying means of 
encouraging oil prospecting 
and greater production from 
existing fields. 


Position of oil controller was 
set up in June, functioning 
under the Minister of Munitions 
and Supply. His job is to see 
that there is an adequate sup- 
ply of petroleum products for 
war purposes with the least 
possible expenditure of foreign 
exchange. Backed by orders in 
council, the controller’s powers 
over the oil industry are virtual- 
ly unlimited. 


To date, the controller has 
exercised little control. Besides 
the oil burner restrictions, his 
only other regulatory orders 
have been a prohibition on con- 
struction of new bulk plants 
and filling stations, and limiting 
the installation of new dispens- 
ing equipment. Purpose of these 
orders was to. prevent the 
spending of foreign exchange 
for such equipment. 


Other Regulation in Offing 


But there are. signs that 
further regulatory steps may be 
in the offing. An inventory is 
now being taken by the con- 
troller among Canadian _re- 
finers and marketers—whoie- 
sale and retail (see NPN, Oct. 
9.) From this, the controller 
can tell almost where each gal- 
lon comes from, how much dol- 
lar exchange was involved, price 
at which it was sold and to 
whom. 

The controller is represented 
as feeling that a strong oil in- 
dustry is needed, and that an es- 
sential step in this direction is 
“more orderly methods of mar- 
‘-eting.” Apparently, the intent 
is to “stapiize” oil marketing 
in Canada, much the same as 
was attempted under the NRA 
oil code in the U.S. 

One this 


indication of is the 


in Canada’s air training plan. 
winter at Camp 
Ontario 


report that the oil controller, 
while in the prairie country of 
western Canada, will study the 
problem of steel barrels (gal- 
lonage is so thin in that area 
that tank wagons are seldom 
used). The controller is said to 
believe that the oil companies 
should be more insistent on 
prompt return by the farmers 
of the steel barrels in which de- 
liveries are made, thus reducing 
the number of barrels imported 
from the U.S. and conserving 
dollar exchange. 


Brings Cargo from Trinidad 


Another indication is the 
story about a prominent price- 
selling marketer in a _ large 
Canadian city who was obtain- 
ing his supplies in the U. S. 
In the interest of “stabilizing” 
the market and conserving dol- 
lar exchange, so the story goes, 
it was suggested to the con- 
troller that this marketer not 
be allowed to import any more 
gasoline. But the marketer is 
said to have gotten around this 
by going to Trinidad, a British 
possession, for his supplies. In- 
cidentally, there is a flat 10% 
tax on all imports except from 
British Empire countries, so 
this marketer not only “con- 
served dollar exchange” but 
avoided the 10% import tax by 
bringing in his cargo from 
Trinidad. 

Finance officials state quite 
frankly that the taxing power is 
being used to discourage im- 
ports of American products. 
For example, there is a steeply- 
graded tax on high-priced cars 
shipped in from the U. S., run- 
ning as high as 80%. Two rea- 
sons are given for this tax: (1) 
preservation of foreign ex- 
change; and (2) to discourage 
the use of pleasure cars so that 
Canadian resources will be re- 
served for war materials. This 
import tax doesn’t apply to most 
of the lower-priced cars _ be- 
cause they are built in Cana- 
dian branch factories of Amer- 
ican manufacturers. However, 
there is a stiff tax on automo- 
tive parts imported from the 
Moe. 


Wide Powers Given 


Until the oil controller was 
appointed in June, the oil in- 
dustry had gotten along with- 
out any regulation. What com- 
plaints there were about oil 
prices went to the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board, set up 
in September, 1939 (only oil 
price complaints they received 
were “crank” letters). But pe- 
troleum products were not ac- 
tually within the price control 
board’s jurisdiction. The board 
was given wide powers over 
supply, allocation, prices and 
distribution of food, clothing 
and fuel—‘“essentials of life.” 
Petroleum products were re- 
garded as “munitions” rather 
than “essentials of life,” so they 
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Oil Controller of Canadc 


George R. Cottrelle, Toronto 
banker, who has been appointed 
Oil Controller of Canada fo 
duration of the war. Controller 
has virtually unlimited powers 
over Canadian oil industry in 
cluding price fixing, allocation, 
distribution and use of petro- 
leum products and restriction of 
new facilities. Little control has 
been exercised so far. 


came under the Minister cf 
Munitions and Supply. 

Even with its wide powers 
over hoarding and profiteering 
the board has had to bring only, 
6 prosecutions in 13 months it 
has been functioning. The board 
has exercised its powers spar- 
ingly. It recently took over con- 
trol of rents in areas where wat 
preparations created housing 
problems; its policy is to 
“freeze” rents at January 1, 
1940 levels which was 4 months 
after the war started. 

This reluctance of govern- 
ment officials to exercise pow 
er may seem strange to Amer- 
icans, especially since there is 
no Canadian constitution, only 
public opinion, to limit its offi- 
cials. Mostly these are “civi! 
servants’—career men— with 
lengthy service records and a 
tradition of least possible gov- 
ernment interference with the 
people in their social and busi- 
ness. activities. But  govern- 
mental agencies are expanding 
so rapidly that there are not 
enough capable “civil servants” 
to head and staff them, so out- 
siders are being brought in. 
This, plus the war psychology, 
has caused some Canadian busi 
ness men to fear that there wil! 
be more and more regulatory 
controls set up and that they 
will be difficult to unshed afte 
the war is over. 


No Sabotage To Date 


What little labor’ trouble 
Canada did have before the war 
has apparently -vanished now. 
Also, a cabinet member is au- 
thority for the statement that 
there hasn’t been any evidence 
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of sabotage so far in the war. 
Guarding of industrial plants 
has been left largely to the 
management. 

Government officials, from 
the topmost down, have nothing 
but praise for the co-operation 
they are receiving from Cana- 
dian industries. It seems that 
all efforts are forged into a 


single, determined thought—to 
mobilize manpower and _in- 
dustry for war. As one cabinet 
member said: 

“The Almighty has given us 
this winter to prepare and we 
don’t know whether we will get 
another opportunity, so we are 
making the most of every 
minute.” 


Canadian Tourist Income 
Falls Off Sharply in 1940 


Principal source of dollar ex- 
has been 
American tourists. Mostly they 


change for Canada 
come by automobile. Between +4 
and 5 million cars enter Canada 
each year, carrying an average 
of 3.5 persons per car. The 
average tourist stays 
and spends $63 in 
that time. In 1939, tourists spent 
$270,000,000 in 


motor 


11.57 days 


Canada-_—twice 
as much as the gold mine out- 
put. 

Canadian travel officials had 
expected that 1940 would break 
all records, with European 
travel shut off and the new 
Canadian law requiring pay- 
ment of a 10% premium on 
every American dollar spent in 
Canada. 

But they 
appointed. 

First, there was 
from Washington requiring 
passports from Canadians en- 
tering the U. S. which prompted 
rumors that Canada would re- 
taliate (which she didn’t). Then, 
there was the requirement of 
birth certificates from Amer- 
icans coming back into the 
U. S. (it isn’t required any 
more, a driver’s permit or simi- 
lar identification is accepted). 
These two steps by Washing- 
ton officials nipped the tourist 
crop as it was budding in June, 
and cost Canada nearly $100,- 
000,000, officials estimate. 


were bitterly dis- 


the order 


Blame Nazi Propaganda 

Canadian travel officials are 
also firmly convinced that Nazi 
agents in the U. S. spread anti- 
Canadian propaganda to keep 
American money out of Canada. 
They cite numerous letters 
from Americans who had 
planned to visit Canada _ but 
were frightened away by stories 
of 90c gasoline prices, seizure 
of American currency) § and 
other rumors all untrue 
that sprung up simultaneously 
in widely-scattered parts of the 
U. 8. 

But their best evidence of Nazi 
propaganda is this: The day 
before a group of 10 American 
business men were to leave on 
a fishing trip to Anticosti Island 
in the St. Lawrence River, 9 of 
them received identical  tele- 
grams, each signed “Jer- 


2% 


ry.’ The telegrams gave 
vague warning that  some- 
thing terrible was going to 
happen on the island. Canadian 
authorities, working with Amer- 
ican G-men, traced the sender of 
the telegram and found that he 
was the nephew of a prominent 
Bund leader in New York and 
was also connected with an or- 
ganization which had long been 
suspected of being headquarters 
of Nazi espionage activities in 
the U. S. 
Seek More 


Motor Tourists 


Real attraction of Canada is 
the scenery and historic spots, 
say Canadian travel officials, 
who admit that in the past some 
provinces have stressed __ big- 
game hunting, fishing and other 
sports too expensive for the av- 
erage American’s pocketbook. 
So, they are seeing to it that 
their $500,000 budget will be 
used mostly to promote motor 
touring. These officials have 
high praise for the way in which 
Canadian oil companies co-op- 
erate in bringing American vis- 
itors to this country. Stations of 


one company urge the Amer- 
ican tourist to tell his neigh- 
bors back home to visit Can- 
ada this year. 

Nearly 2 billion dollars has 
been spent on Canadian high- 
ways in the last 20 years. Each 
year has seen more and more 
scenic territory opened up for 
motor travel. 


Canadians Must Stay at Home 


There is one hurdle that Can- 
adian travel men meet in talk- 
ing with their brother officials 
from the States. They have to 
explain away their government’s 
prohibition against Canadians 
traveling in the U. S., except on 
business (in 1939 Canadians 
spent $96,000,000 in the U. S.). 
But the Canadians point out that 
this move is only to conserve 
exchange to buy American war 
materials, so that money goes 
south anyway. 


Canada ‘Gas’ Sales 
Increase for 1940 


OTTAWA, Oct. 14. Month- 
ly retail sales of gasoline in Can- 
ada, for the first six months of 
this year, were 365,437,000 gals. 
compared with 321,942,000 gals. 
in a like period for 1939, accord- 
ing to the Canadian Department 
of Trade and Commerce. 

Production of natural gas in 
Canada, for first 7 months of 
this year was 1,637,171,000 cubic 
feet, compared with 1,743,656,000 
cu. ft. for a like period in 1939. 

Turner valley crude oil pro- 
duction for the first 7 months 
of this year 4,202,743 bbls., com- 
pared with 3,884,472 bbls. for the 
same number of months in 1939. 





Storage Facilities Built 


For Turner Valley Output 


Special to N.P.N. 

TORONTO, Oct. 14. The 
newly constituted Petroleum & 
Natural Gas Conservation Board 
of Alberta, headed by R. E. A\I- 
len (former California oil engi- 
neer recently named commis- 
sion chairman), has set the max- 
imum allowable production of 
the 118 wells in the Turner Val- 
ley field at 790,500 bbls. for Octo- 
ber, equivalent to a daily aver- 
25,500 This com- 
pares with the September rate 


age of bbls. 
of 26,837 barrels daily. 
Henceforth quotas will be set 
for a monthly period, so that a 
well need not produce the same 
amount of oil each day, but not 
maximum allowable 


exceed its 


over a month. New quotas will 
be announced the first of each 
month. 

It is planned to maintain the 
output of crude oil at a fairly 
uniform rate throughout the 
year. Conservation is to be on 
the basis of maximum efficient 
production rather than  prora- 
tion on the basis of market de- 
mand. 

Heavy storage is to be built up 
during the slack winter season 
of both crude and refined prod- 
ucts to insure adequate reserves 
to meet spring cultivating, sum- 
mer tourist and fall harvesting 
demands. 

The major companies have al- 
ready begun to increase storage 
facilities and additional storage 
is also being arranged for by 
the small refineries and in the 
field. 


NATIONAL 


Saxet Crude Price 
Reduced By Amsco 


TULSA, Oct. 12.—Amsco | 
Purchasing Co. announced |; 
week effective Oct. 3, a 2c to 2 
a bbl. reduction in its purcha 
price for high gravity crudes a: 
“distillate” oil bought in 1 
Saxet, Texas Gulf coastal fie! 
Posting for 28 and below gr; 
ity oils was unchanged. 

New posting begins at 91c | 
below 20 gravity and increas 
2c for each degree of gravity 
$1.09 for 28 gravity and abo, 
Old schedule was $1.11 for 
29.9 gravity and increased 
for each degree of gravity 
$1.33 for 40 and above. 

The change was necessitated 
by the “total loss of export ma 
ket for the type crude oil pr 
duced in the Saxet field .... a1 
due to the fact that competitive 
crude oils and gasoline disti 
lates are being sold at prices 
much lower than the present 
postings in this field,” states 
J. D. Manley, Amsco president. 

The cut affects between 1100 
and 1200 bbls. of the total 3000 
to 3200 bbls. of oil purchased 
daily by Amsco in the Saxe 
area, field reports indicate. 

Reports from Phillips Petro- 
leum Co. show the following 
new crude price schedule for oil 
produced from the Jones sand 
in the Schuler, Ark., field: 

Below 25 gravity, 65c, with 2c 
differential for each degree of 
gravity to 40 and above at 95c. 

New prices, retroactive to 
Sept. 25, supersede the old 69c 
flat price posted by the Phillips 
company. The new schedule by 
Phillips is virtually the same as 
Louisiana Standard’s. (N.P.N., 
Oct. 2). 





Thanksgiving Gun Jumped 
Pilgrims Revolve In Grave 


NEW YORK. Oct. 12.—Usu- 
ally reliable sources indicate 
that our Pilgrim forefathers 
are now revolving in their 
grave, as 31 states prepare 
to jump the traditional last 
Thursday -in- November for 
Thanksgiving and again fol- 
low President’s lead to eat 
turkey and cranberries a 
week earlier. 

This, according to a _ poll 
of the 48 governors taken by 
the Assn. of National Adver- 
tisers. While 31 states will 
celebrate Nov. 21, Wisconsin 
is still in doubt. 

So-goes-Maine, so goes only 
15 other states where the 
Pilgrim tradition is © still 
“good enough”: Arkansas, 
Connecticut, Florida, Iowa, 
Kansas, Massachusetts, Ne 
vada, New Hampshire, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, Penn.- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, South 
Dakota, Tennessee and Ver- 
mont. 
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Refining Te 


INCLUDING INTERNATIONAL PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY 


GREASE OR Is there something degrading in the term 
LUBRICANT? “grease” when applied to lubricants? 
Is the term becoming obsolete because its 
meaning is static or has the term grown in 
meaning and kept pace with the improvements and re- 
finements in the manufacture of lubricating greases? 

A number of lubricating grease makers believe that 
lubricant manufacture has lifted itself out of the grime 
and would like to delete the term “grease” in reference to 
“jubricants of composite viscosity structure”. A few com- 
panies have gone so far as to coin new words to apply 
tu this type of lubricant and many have removed the term 
from containers, using only the word “lubricant” with 
reference to its special purpose, such as gear lubricants, 
hypoid lubricants, and chassis lubricants. 

While the word grease may suggest first the odorous 
animal fats rather than smooth textured, highly refined 
lubricants in which some animal fats may or may not be 
incorporated, an attempt by lubricating grease makers to 
appropriate the term “lubricant” might produce more con- 
fusion, say some technical men. Lubricating oil is a lubri- 
cant as well as lubricating grease. Furthermore, the term 
oil has been no better off than grease with respect to its 
association with obnoxious concoctions of animal origin. 
In fact Webster, in defining oil, states that ‘most fixed 
oils belong chemically to the fats, stearin and palmitin usu- 
ally prevailing in the solid oils and fats, and olein in liquid 
ones.” The American Oil Chemists Society is not an asso- 
ciation of mineral oil or petroleum chemists, but of chem- 
ists working primarily with animal and vegetable oils. 

The average motorist who asks for a “grease job” at 
his favorite service station expects to get efficient lubri- 
cation in which several specialized lubricants are applied 
but he will continue to “have the car greased.” While 
this is no attempt to stay progress or retain a term actually 
obsolete, it is worthy of consideration that words need 
not be static in their meaning particularly since the coining 
of an entirely new term is looked upon with disfavor. 

Whether or not the term “grease” can be dignified or 
be popularly suggestive of the high quality lubricants that 
are now marketed by the lubricating grease industry, the 
interpretation of tax laws with respect to lubricants and 
greases may have an important bearing on the advisability 
of a more general use of the term “lubricant.” This factor 
is under consideration in connection with recent proposals 
for ridding the industry of a term believed to be beneath 
its high standards of quality and specialization. 


* * * 


THE SAFETY RECORD The health and safety hazards 
of all industrial and non-indus- 
trial phases of life were given spe- 
cial attention last week during the National Safety Con- 
gress. Years ago the hazards of the petroleum industry 
were somewhat greater than in a number of other in- 
dustries, as might be expected from the nature of the prod- 
ucts manufactured and handled. Many in the industry 
were not reconciled to accept this state of affairs in spite 
of the fact that it might normally be expected. They be- 
lieved that something could be done about it. An ex- 
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amination of the record of recent years is sufficient proot 
that something has been done about it to the extent that 
the petroleum industry has a record of which to be proud. 

While it is a pleasure to find this record of accomplish- 
ment of the petroleum industry, it is being kept in mind 
that safety consciousness is not something that thrives with- 
out cultivation. It is reassuring to find progress toward 
still safer refinery operation although the frequency of 
petroleum industry accidents slipped a little during the 
past year. The Standard of Louisiana refinery at Baton 
Rouge has campaigned for over 20 years to reduce acci- 
dents and yet finds it can hang up new records such as the 
one discussed on the following pages. 

The accident record of the industry looked good six 
years ago when one worker out of 29 was injured and 42 
cut of every 100,000 were killed. Last year one in 52 were 
injured in a group of oil companies taking part in the 
National Safety Council’s annual safety contest and the 
record for the manufacturing division was one in 89. The 
manufacturing departments had the lowest frequency rate 
of all divisions, i.e. 5.61 injuries per million man-hours. 

During the coming year it may take extra effort to 
maintain the past year’s record. The industry has been 
warned to be on the alert for attempts at sabotage and 
any speed-up of manufacturing carries with it increased 
hazards, particularly where new and inexperienced men 
are required. Whether it is bravado, the saving of two 
minutes time, or thoughtlessness that prompts the taking 
of chances it requires self-restraint developed by educational 
programs and constant reminders, and the active backing 
of management as evidence of the importance of a safety 
program to continue the gains of the past several years. 


x * * 


TRACTOR FARMING The million and a half farm 
tractors in use on farms today is 
eclipsed by the 30,000,000 motor 

vehicles on our streets and highways. But the- impor- 

tance of tractors is more impressive when it is realized 
that there were scarcely more passenger automobiles in 
use in 1914 than the number of tractors today. It was 
soon after this year, 1917 to 1919, that the real beginning 
of power farming took place, according to Dale Cox, di- 
rector of public relations for International Harvester Co., 
addressing the Tractor and Industrial Division of the So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers at Milwaukee recently. 
Today, in our present national defense program, a 
great segment of agriculture is on a power farming basis, 
and millions of additional acres could be converted speedily 
to that basis should the necessity arise, as it has arisen 
during other wars. Better engineering and design and 
better materials have contributed to bringing’ the 
farm tractor to its present importance. In 1920, the 
first year tests were made, the average tractor delivered 

7.52 horsepower hours per gallon of fuel, or 1134 horse- 

power hours per 1000 pounds of fuel. By 1938 the average 

was up to 10.14 horsepower hours per gallon of fuel, or 1538 

horsepower hours per 1000 pounds of fuel, a 35.7% in- 

crease in efficiency. 
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Catalytic Cracking Economics 
Complicate Comparisons 


By Dr. J. S. Carey! and H. W. Ortendahl? 


ABSTRACT 8 ANY discussion of catalytic cracking there 


No direct comparison can be made between a are certain concepts to be explained before we can ob- 
catalytic cracking unit and a thermal unit by sim. tain a good basis for reaching a full understanding. Ther- 
ply taking dude: from typical leatiiiittens in view mal cracking - now an old story and while it aay not 

: sea be an exact science we have all had years of experience 
of the effect of such variables as catalyst activity : : , 
aii ‘ This j 11 Gill Pr in operating these types of plants and there is an estab- 
eer — - sa — mustrate dioa oe lished nomenclature which allows a discussion with little 
of five Houdry units which all have practically 


: : : chance for misunderstanding. With the advent of cata- 
the same catalyst capacity, and which are running lytic cracking we have additional concepts and variables 


at relative space rates of from 1.9 to as low as 0.75. to deal with. The chief of these can be listed as follows: 
Yields on these plants vary from an average of 


: (1) Catalyst activity 
38% once through to as high as 50% on the low 





rate plant. (2) Space rate 

While gasoline yields in the laboratory of 60 to (3) On stream operating conditions 
65% on a once through basis can be obtained on (temperature, pressure, etc.) 
some stocks, economic studies indicate that a com- (4) Regeneration conditions 
mercial unit would generally be far beyond prac- (amount of carbon to be removed, heat re- 
tical limits on this basis. Space rate is the prime moval and the related temperature control). 
variable in selecting the most economical plant and For our own use we are defining catalyst activity 
often the existing thermal cracking system can be by the results obtained upon a standard charging stock 
the governing factor. The design space rate of a under standard operating conditions and when using a 
catalytic unit can be so set as to give an amount standardized type of laboratory pilot plant. It is an arbi- 
of catalytic gas oil which will enable profitable trary measure but the results are comparative and fur- 
continuance of thermal cracking operations. nish data which is useful during the catalyst manufac- 


ture and for the selection of a catalyst to give the opti- 
mum result in the plant. The phrase “optimum result” 
as used here will bear some explanation. It is used in 
the economic sense as we can manufacture catalysts of 
extremely high activity which will give high yields of 
gasoline on a once-through basis but economically they 
are of little value, chiefly because of inability to regen- 
erate but also because low liquid recovery is obtained 
and the plant cost would be excessively high. Therefore, 





3 while gasoline yields in the laboratory of, say, 60 to 65% 
= on a once-through basis can be obtained on some stocks, 
5 our economic studies indicate that a commercial unit to 
z obtain these results would be far beyond practical limits 
v ki except under certain very favorable marketing or other 
> %* circumstances which will have to be quite different from 
‘ > the ones we are now experiencing. 
ro hi ‘Statements are made that certan catalysts have been 
. = developed that are twice or three times as active as an- 
$ # other type. These statements are meaningless until a 
a " standard method of measuring catalyst activity is gen- 
3 erally recognized and it has been determined that the 
z catalysts can be regenerated under plant scale conditions. 
Samples of catalyst have been submitted to our labora- 
tories by various chemical companies with the belief that 
they are more “active” but when subjected to our stand- 
A ines — 7 x r — ard tests we find that no real economic improvement has 
RELATIVE CATALYST SPACE RATE . 
Fig. 1. The results of an investigation of the effects of catalyst - oe ee = renal gs 
space rates on once-through catalytic yields. This required ee nae a meres : 
determining the proper catalyst activity for optimum average weeteen Petroleum Hebners Aaenecmatian tx Withith. tic %, meer 
yields over the entire commercial life of the catalyst the title, “Economic Factors in Catalytic Cracking.” 
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been made, and, like our own, the activity has to be ad- 
justed before they are commercially useful. 


One factor that should also be clearly brought out 
is that of catalyst life. 

With use the catalyst activity will decline and a high 
yield obtained by a laboratory test is not indicative of 
the yield to be obtained over a given operating period. It 
is believed, however, that catalysts can be improved and 
that higher yields of gasoline can be obtained with 
smaller percentages of gas and carbon produced and some 
encouraging results along that line have already been 
obtained. 

With a fixed catalyst activity, the space rate becomes 
the next prime factor. Thus for a given stock it is pos- 
sible to vary the once-through gasoline yield over a wide 
range, the higher the space rate the lower the gasoline 
yield and gas make but the higher the liquid recovery. 
This is the prime variable in selecting the most economi- 
cal plant and very often the existing thermal cracking 
system can be the governing factor. Thus, where a re- 
finer has a part of his thermal installation in good op- 
erating condition, the design space rate of the catalytic 
unit can be so set as to give him an amount of catalytic 
gas oil to profitably continue his thermal cracking op- 
erations. The catalytic plant on this basis would have a 
minimum capital investment. 


A variation of this requirement is the refiner who 
has an increasing demand for No. 2 fuel oil and the pro- 
duction of that cut becomes one of the governing factors 
in the selection of the space rate. The other extreme 
would be a plant where no thermal equipment is avail- 
able, in which case lower space rates may prove eco- 
nomical in order to give the maximum return per unit 
of catalytic plant investment. If ultimate yield of gaso- 
line is governing, this leads into a balance between new 
catalytic plant investment plus new thermal plant in- 
vestment. If thermal equipment is to be dispensed with 
entirely the economics of recycling through the catalytic 
unit must be studied. 


In the preceding discussion catalyst activity and 
space rate were considered independently but it is recog- 
nized that they are interdependent and this, of course, 
is particularly true of the conditions of temperature and 
pressure under which the plant is to operate. As cata- 
lytic cracking is conducted in the vapor phase, the high 
boiling point charge stocks demand the highest tempera- 
ture and the lowest reasonable operating pressure. For 
gas oils and distillates the temperature can be lowered 
and within economic limits the catalyst activity can be 
raised to the optimum at which the catalyst can be re- 
generated. Pressure is a factor and related to catalyst 
activity, ie. as activity drops through use, the yield can 
be maintained by a rise in operating pressure. 

Considering the effect of these variables as outlined, 
we believe it is evident that no direct comparison can 
be made between a catalytic cracking unit and a thermal 
unit by simply taking data from typical installations. This 
is well illustrated by a group of five Houdry units which 
all have practically the same catalyst capacity, and which 
are running at space rates of from 1.9 to as low as 0.75. 
Yields on these plants vary from an average of 38% 
once through to as high as 50% on the low rate plant. As 
a matter of passing interest, the latter plant has com- 
pleted a 200-day run which is believed to be an “on stream” 
record for a catalytic unit, at least, and possibly any 
cracking unit. 


In order to picture the effect of catalyst space rate 
we have selected a typical laboratory investigation on a 
heavy gas oil stock. This stock has the characteristics of 
a long residuum minus tar or asphalt bottoms with 
A.S.T.M. boiling points as follow: 


BOP sseisusdauwenees 530° F 
BP sKicneuevaxevns 677° F 
We ceeSeuboontavnus 738° F 


When processed in two-coil thermal cracking equipment 
the gasoline yield is approximately 57%. A complete in- 
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vestigation of the effects of catalyst space rates on once- 
through catalytic yields was made and the yields of liquid 
products are plotted against space rates in Fig. 1. In ob- 
taining the yield data for Fig. 1, for each catalyst space 
rate investigated the proper catalyst activity had to be 
determined, i.e. an activity which would give the opti- 
mum average yields over the entire commercial life of 
the catalyst and at the same time permit regeneration 
under conditions practical for plant design. 


Referring to Fig. 1 it will be noted that at a relative 
space rate of 0.75 the catalytic gasoline yield is 48% and 
the catalytic gas oil 42%, giving a liquid recovery of ap- 
proximately 90%. As space rate is increased catalytic gaso- 
line yield decreases but catalytic gas oil increases more 
rapidly, hence total liquid recovery increases. Assuming 
the catalytic gas oil is charged to thermal cracking equip- 
ment the total yield of catalytic plus thermal gasoline is 
shown on Fig. 1 as a percentage of the original virgin 
charge to the catalytic unit. It will be noted that this 
total gasoline yield shows relatively little variation with 
catalyst space rate, i.e. from 71% to 68% over the range 
of space rates shown in Fig. 1. In a similar manner oc- 
tane numbers of the catalytic plus thermal gasoline blends 
are plotted in Fig. 1, showing a decrease of about two oc- 
tane numbers over the range of space rates taken for il- 
justration. 


PrepicaTEep upon a virgin stock quantity in the range 
of 10,000 to 15,000 barrels per day and with existing ther- 
mal cracking facilities available, an overall economic an- 
alysis indicated the optimum plant selection to be at a 
relative space rate of 1.6. It will be appreciated that in 
these studies as space rate increased the cost of the cata- 
lytic portion of the plant decreased. Smooth curves of 
catalytic plant investment against space rate cannot be 
drawn for a fixed charging capacity inasmuch as certain 
sharp breaks in plant cost occur at certain points due to 
technical considerations in the plant design. The erected 
cost of a catalytic unit for the optimum condition of this 
particular problem would be approximately $195 per daily 
barrel of catalytic plant charge. 


Catalytic Gas Oils Clean 
With respect to thermal cracking of the catalytic gas 
oil certain factors should be mentioned. The catalytic gas 


oils as derived from once-through cracking are invariably 
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Fig. 3. Correlation of gasoline yields from thermal cracking of 
Houdry gas oils for conversion per pass of 14% 


clean stocks having end points in the neighborhood of 
760° F., and hence are suitable for single coil recycling 
cracking. In this particular problem the original stock re- 
quired two coil cracking, hence the thermal operation has 
been simplified. As shown by Fig. 1 the load on the ther- 
mal cracking equipment varies with space rate as deter- 
mined by the catalytic gas oil yield, thereby releasing vari- 
ous portions of the thermal capacity for other service 
such as naphtha reforming. 


T aeRMAL gas oil yields for Fig. 1 were estimated from 
correlations similar to those employed for virgin stocks. 
In general, Houdry catalytic gas oils exhibit thermal 
cracking characteristics closely similar to virgin stocks of 
the same gravity and boiling range. Figs. 2 and 3 show 
correlations of gasoline yields from thermal cracking of 
Houdry gas oils for conversions per pass of 20% and 
14%, respectively. These correlations are based upon ther- 
mal pilot plant evaluations of catalytic gas oils derived 
from Houdry cracking of stocks ranging from Mirando 
crude to Oklahoma City gas oil. The paraffinicity of the 
catalytic gas oil is determined by that of the virgin charge, 
hence catalytic gas oils derived from catalytic cracking 
of stocks such as Mirando would require thermal proc- 
essing at conversions per pass of the order of 14% or 
lower, while those from catalytic cracking stocks of the 
Mid-Continent type would permit much higher conver- 
sions per pass. All the thermal pilot plant runs used in 
these correlations eliminated 8° A.P.I. cracked tar. 

In the detailed economic study of space rate it should 
be noted that the A.P.I. boiling point characteristics of 
the catalytic gas oil changes with the depth of the once- 
through catalytic conversion, i.e. at the lower space rates 
and higher gasoline yield both A.P.I. gravities and 50% 
A.S.T.M. temperatures are lower. In the problem which 
has been under discussion this relationship is shown by 
the following: 


Catalyst A.S.T.M. 
Space Catalytic A.P.L. of 50% Temp. of 
Rate Gasoline Yield ™ Catalytic Gas Oil Catalytic Gas Oil 

0.75 48.0 27.3 562 
1.50 41.0 29.0 583 
2.00 37.0 29.7 592 


Complete economic study requires taking cognizance of 
these shifts in characterization factor in appraising the 
overall catalytic plus thermal results. 

In order that the refiner may make some overall eco- 
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LICENSING AND CONSTRUCTION AGENTS under United States and foreign patents for: 
Catalytic Processes for Cracking, Reforming, Dehydrogenation, Alkylation, 
Desulphurization 


@ Gasoline Products Company, inc., Pyrolytic Cracking 
@ The Polymerization Process Corporation, Thermal and Catalytic Polymerization 
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@ The Gray Processes Corporation, Clay Treating 


THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Los Angeles 609 South Grand Tulsa: Philtower Building 


EUROPEAN REPRESENTATIVE Compagnie Technique des Petroles 134 Boulevord Haussmann, Paris, France 
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a complete : 
CONSTRUCTION 
ORGANIZATION 


FOR THE 
PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 





INpIVIDUAL requirements of refineries, large and small, 
have been thoroughly anticipated in the organization of 
Graver’s Construction Division—formed to effect econom- 
ical and competent erection of equipment and other facili- 
ties for the Petroleum Industry. 


Although no engineering or designing is included in the ac- 
tivities of this division, it is fully equipped with all of the 
tools, erecting equipment, and personnel to assure efficient 
handling of any construction project, regardless of size. 
These facilities, combined with Graver’s complete access 
to skilled labor in all areas, mean that each Graver client 
can count on speedy erection and “on time” completion. 


You may need to erect just one processing unit, or perhaps, 
a small pipe job, and then again, you may want a complete 
refinery. But whatever you do require you'll find that 
Graver’s Construction Division can do the job—and do it 


right! 


Why not ask for complete details? Just address Graver 
Tank & Mfg. Co., Inc., 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, or 
424 Madison Ave., New York City. 


@GRAVER IS NOT MARKETING ANY PATENTED 
PROCESS PARTICULAR TO THE OIL REFINING 
INDUSTRY, AND MANUFACTURES NO SPECIAL 
PATENTED PROCESS EQUIPMENT. 










ABOVE: Three pictures showing progres- 
sive stages in the erection of equipment by 
Graver at the refinery of a major oil com- 
pany. 

RIGHT: View shows completed erection 
of same equipment. 


GRAVER JANK & MFG.CO.. 


OVER THREE QUARTERS OF A CENTURY OF DEPENDABLE SERVICE 60 
NEW YORK fou - now. 
CATASAUQUA, PA. EAST CHICAGO, IND.. TULSA 


CABLE ADDRESS—GRATANK 
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BPO CASE CHARGE 
Fig. 4. Approximate plant costs given here show the 
investment per unit of charge decreases rapidly a: 
catalyst space rate is increased 


nomic comparisons we have attempted to give enough data 
hereinafter to allow a rough study of the individual case 
involving a Mid-Continent crude operation. This has been 
set up on an assumed crude breakdown as follows: 


Str. Run Gasoline ..... : one 35.0% By Vol. 
Kerosine . Hon : renee s ; 14.0% By Vol. 
No. 2 Fuel Oil .. : rae 45% By Vol. 
Reduced Crude a8 . 45.5% By Vol. 
Loss : a ae 1.0% By Vol. 


100.0% By Vol. 


Primary distillation may be conducted either in a topping 
tower which is an integral part of the Houdry unit inso 
far as waste heat utilization is concerned or as an inde- 
pendent operation. For the present purpose we have as- 
sumed this as an independent operation to permit analy- 
sis of the catalytic operation itself. Therefore, the hot re- 
duced crude from the topping operation is assumed to be 
charged directly to the Houdry tube still and transferred 
to a tar separator where 8%, based on crude, of tar is 
withdrawn. The tar separator overhead, representing 45.5- 
8.0 or 37.5%, based on crude, passes to the catalytic crack- 
ing cases. For approximate economic purpose the catalytic 
cracking yields as a function of catalyst space rate can 
be taken as the same as those for the heavy gas oil stock 
given in Fig. 1. The preceding discussion of the heavy 
gas oil stock indicated factors to be considered where cata- 
lytic charging stock quantity is constant. It will be here 
assumed that a constant quantity of catalyst volume will 
be taken and the effects of space rate in permitting a 
larger or smaller charge to the catalyst are to be studied. 
Fixing the catalyst capacity at 213,000 liters will permit 
the following quantities of tar separator overhead to be 
charged to the catalyst at various space rates: 


Relative 
Catalyst BPSD 
Space Rate Case Charge 
0.75 beet tsa air iaceld arena ; 8075 
1.00 ; ? ‘ 10750 
1.25 ; : ae eee : . 13400 
1.50 ; ‘ rarer ee e , 16100 
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Fig. 4 shows approximate plant costs in terms of dollars 
per daily barrel of case charge as a function of case 
charge, showing that for a fixed investment in the purely 
catalytic portion of the plant (constant catalyst volume) 
the total plant cost changes relatively slowly with plant 
throughput, hence the investment per unit of charge de- 
creases rapidly as catalyst space rate is increased. 


Operating Costs Analyzed 


Items permitting calculation of operating costs will 
be subdivided into operating labor, utilities, catalyst cost, 
maintenance and royalty. 

Operating Labor: 

For a plant of the catalyst volume chosen and charg- 

ing capacities. the following operating labor require- 

ments are representative: 


TUrne Operator . 2. .....56.-.. 1 per shift 
SSURERINGME = Scho wdacic ena ewes 1 per shift 
Cas@ OQNGFEIOES: . 2.6 cscs ccs. 1 per shift 
Case operator helpers........ 1 per shift 
SR CRON 2d: bargain ee oer mes 1 per shift 


Personnel capable of handling thermal cracking 
equipment have in all cases been able to take over 
catalytic plant operations after very short super- 
visory periods. 

Utilities: 


meee Tat@ ...<2...0.5. 0.75 1.00 1.2 1.50 
Case charge, BPD ..... 8075 10750 13400 §=16100 
Cooling water, G.P.M... 4100 5100 6000 6800 
Treated boiler feed wa- 

COP GPM ¢ vscscecices 145 145 145 145 
Steam, net make, lbs. /hr. 19400 15260 11120 7100 
Power, net required, K.W. 55 70 85 100 


Fuel, B.t.u./hr. fired....53x10° 70x10" 88x10" 106x10' 
Catalyst Cost: 

$110 per calendar day 
Maintenance (including cleanouts): 

4-4.5% of investment per year 
Royalty: 

$150 per calendar day barrel of case charge. 

In examining the utility figures as given, it should 
be noted that considerable flexibility is possible in the 
steam, fuel and power balance. For the capacity ranges 
covered it would be possible in any case to design the 
units for an approximate steam balance in normal opera- 
tion (with no net make or demand). Similarly, starting up 
demands on any installation can be planned to avoid over- 
loading existing facilities. 

In general, it is believed that the Houdry catalytic 
cracking process has pointed the way to a new concept 
for the economic production of high octane motor fuel. 
In view of the necessity of augmenting our national de- 
fense it is also of interest to note that the process is out- 
standing for the production of a base aviation fuel. One 
refinery has been producing such fuel as a commercial 
product for over three years and it seems well established 
that this product is unique in that it is paraffinic in na- 
ture and yet has the required anti-knock characteristics, 
and requires a blend of about 35% alkylate with 3 ce of 
lead to produce a 100-Army-octane gasoline. The use of 
such base stock will therefore, in effect, make available 
a greater quantity of 100-octane fuel as compared with 
a straight run base which requires a greater percentage 
blend of alkylate. The publicity given the government’s re- 
quirements for 100-octane fuel will undoubtedly serve to 
also accelerate the trend toward higher octane motor fuel. 


PONCA CITY, Okla.-Continental Oil Co. announced 
plans for construction of a 4000-barrel per day liquid 
process type Perco copper sweetening unit at the refinery 
now under construction at Lake Charles, La. Continental 
has four other Perco units at other refineries. 


EL PASO, Texas--Completion of a Perco catalytic de- 
sulfurization plant here is announced by C. E. MeNutt, 
MeNutt Oil & Refining Co. This unit is processing Ward 
County straight run gasoline with total sulfur reductions 
of 90 to 95%, it is said. 
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The safety thermometer shows only 85 accident-free days but 
the mercury has been held to the top for 118 days, as indicated 


by the 203-day total shown on the bulletin board 


ABSTRACT 


The best safety-advertising device ever tried at 
the Baton Rouge refinery of Standard Oil Co. of 
Louisiana has produced a new all-time man-hour 
record for petroleum industry safety. The device 
is a safety thermometer on which is recorded the 
number of days operated by the refinery without 
a disabling accident. Free cigars for all refinery 
employes are the reward whenever the mercury 
reaches the top and a mammoth cigar there lights 
up. 


934.31 


Safety Thermometer Brings 
Refinery Accident Record 


By W. W. Weldon* 





i cates to the Baton Rouge Refinery of 
the Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana notice near the plant 
entrance a sign representing a mammoth thermometer, 
the mercury of which indicates the days the refinery has 
been operating without a disabling accident occuring to em- 
ployes. At the top of the thermometer is a big cigar 
fitted with electric lights so that it appears to burn when- 
eves: the mercury reaches the top of the thermometer 
scale, an event that is eagerly looked forward to by the 
employes, for when the make-believe cigar lights up, 
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every employe in the refinery is given a free cigar by the 
company. 

At present, 85 days is as high as can be shown on the 
thermometer, but by the co-operation of all employes it 
was recently held up to the top until a record of 203 days 
was accumulated. This brought a new all-time record for 
the petroleum industry of 4,216,623 man-hours worked 
without a disabling injury. 

This safety thermometer has proved to be the best 
safety-advertising device that we have tried over a period 
of 20 years of safety work at the refinery, in that it gives 
a day-by-day follow-up of safety matters, and keeps the 
safety record before employes at all times. 

In considering the safety accomplishments of the pe- 
troleum industry, we have kept in mind that this industry 
presents many and diverse safety problems. Very few 
jobs in the refinery are of a routine nature such as those 
met with in mass-production industries. Our men have to 
make their own decisions as to details of work methods, 
and for that reason our safety program must be on the 
basis of making men safety-conscious and teaching them 
how to work and think safely. 

In encouraging safety consciousness in a large group 
of employes, we do not forget the benefits of the direct 
approach even when all the ordinary agencies such as a 
full-time Safety Department, various safety committees, 


*Safety Enginecr, Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana. 
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WITH LOW HEAD - LOW AIR VELOCITY 
AND NON-CORROSIVE FANS APPROXI- 
MATELY '4 THE WEIGHT OF CAST ALLOY 


Pritchard engineers took time to design a better induced dratt 
tower—a tower that combines highest cooling efficiency with 
unusual operating economy. This tower is substantially con- 
structed in every way. It operates under low pumping head. Air 
is drawn into and through the tower at low velocity to reduce 
horsepower requirements. Pritchard fans, on which basic patents 
are pending, are made of non-corrosive monel and are approxi- 
mately 50% lighter than any other type now in use. 
These fans are of stressed skin design with wide. adjustable pitch, airfoil section blades bolted 
to a reinforced monel hub. Their scientific design and light weight result in higher efficiency, 
low power requirements, longer speed reducer life. 

These fans also are available with Pritchard forced draft towers. Write for complete details. 


J. F. PRITCHARD & CQ 


DWIGHT BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Branch offices in Tulsa, Okla.; Houston, Texas; Chicago, Ill.; Columbus. Ohio, and St. Louis, Mo. 


PRITCHARD 
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UVSRTISING PAGES REY OVER 


facilities for providing protective equipment, etc., are pro- 
vided. 

The managers recognize the value of a public expres- 
sion of their policy along safety lines, for normal routine 
safety work and expenditures in accident prevention may, 
after a time, be taken for granted. 


Emphasis from Management 


An emphatic statement of his views on the necessity 
of accident prevention, coming from the general superin- 
tendent, or some other ranking official of the company, 
may well be worth thousands of dollars in a safety pro- 
gram. Whenever there is a chance to address employes 
as a group, mention is made of the accident prevention 
program; meetings of foremen, and meetings of employes 
off the job as well as plant publications, furnish a valuable 
means through which the management may urge accident 
prevention. 

It has been stated that the attitude of workmen gen- 
erally reflects the attitude of their immediate supervisor; 
similarly, the attitude of supervisors and foremen is more 
or less a reflection of that of the higher management. 


Mosr managers of a business are thoroughly sold on 
the idea of safety and accident prevention work; however, 
the mere existence of such a feeling will do little good 
unless it is given firm and concise expression. First, by a 
verbal definition of the attitude of the management upon 
all available occasions, and second, actions of the manage- 
ment in backing up its. safety policy, in deeds as well as 
words. 

Modern accident prevention work, like most educational 
processes, requires considerable time. Many organizations 
can look back over a period of 20 years of safety effort, 
and such a survey indicates very strongly the necessity 
of continuous “plugging’—if employes are to be made 
and kept safety conscious. 

It should be encouraging for those who are just enter- 
ing accident prevention work to know that large numbers 
of men can be made individually safety conscious; that 
employes will sooner or later take considerable initiative 
in putting over a safety program; and that they will de 
mand protective equipment and safe practices that the 
management had to require them to accept when the pro- 
gram first started. 

When the safety thermometer in the Baton Rouge 
Refinery goes down because of an accident, the repercus- 
sions of its fall are heard throughout the plant in the form 
of anxious inquiries as to who was hurt and how it hap 
pened. This solidarity of interest in a safety record did not 
come into being overnight; rather, it is the result of 20 
years of effort at this refinery. 

The Safety Department co-ordinates all safety activi- 
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This worker, tightening up on the stuffing box of a steam valve 
is protected by wearing a safety belt which would 
check his fall should he slip 


ties at the Baton Rouge Refinery, among which are the 
activities listed in the following paragraphs: 

1. The Safety Department. The safety departmen! 
consists of a safety engineer and a safety inspector who 
are continually looking for unsafe conditions and who 
have charge of all the protective equipment such as gas 
masks, safety belts, “hard-boiled’ hats, etc., as well as 
safety bulletin boards. The safety work is carried on as 
an integral and important part of the general personnel 
program which is carried out under the direction of the 
personnel manager. 

2. The General Safety Committee. The general safety 
committee is composed of a group of foremen appointed 
for a period of 6 months, who make periodic plant inspec- 
tions and recommendations on safety matters. Meetings 
are held once every month and are presided over by the 
safety engineer. 

The general safety committee has an important part 
in the administration of the safety program, as its recom- 
mendations are made directly to the management, and the 
members have free rein to make whatever recommenda- 
tions they please. 

3. The Workmen’s Safety Committee. The workmen’s 
safety committee is a body corresponding to the general 
safety committee, but is composed of workmen appointed 
for a period of two months. This committee has pointed 
out hundreds of useful items which are apparent only to 
the man on the “firing line’-—that is, the worker who is 
actually carrying out the operations. A separate work- 
men’s committee is provided for colored employes. Both 
of these committees are appointed for a period of two 
months by the department foremen, and meet once every 
two weeks. 

4. The work of the medical department, though carried 
out independently under the medical director, has an im- 
portant bearing upon safety matters. Our medical depart- 
ment in Baton Rouge has, since its formation, been one 
of the strongest and most influential of the plant agencies 
in the prevention of accidents. : 

The medical department treats all minor injuries as 
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soon as they occur, and a complete first aid hospital is 
maintained at the plant for this purpose. Men are 
examined on an annual basis by the medical department 
and assigned only to jobs which they can perform with 
safety to themselves and others. In making this annual 
examination, doctors can do much to promote health and 
safety consciousness. 


5. Protective Equipment. Protective equipment may 
be divided into two classes: I. Engineering fixtures buili 
into the operating equipment, such as machine guards, 
stair railings, explosion-proof fixtures, etc.; and II. Per- 
sonal protective equipment, such as goggles, “hard-boiled” 
hats, safety shoes, gloves, masks, etc. Almost all such pro- 
tective equipment in the Baton Rouge refinery is under 
the supervision of the safety department, the separate 
items being handled as follows: 

All men doing work where eye hazards exist are sup- 
plied with a pair of goggles on being employed. The super 
visors are required by the management to see that these 
goggles are worn whenever a “flying chip” hazard or 
other eye hazard exists. 

Safety shoes are sold to employes at cost, a large 
stock of all sizes of several different types being main- 
tained near the plant entrance where the men deposit 
their work checks. Though not required by any rules, 
the wearing of safety shoes is recommended for all em- 
ployes by the safety department. 

Safety belts, “hard-boiled” hats and gas masks are 
kept on hand in the “goggle shop” and may be withdrawn 
by employes as needed. Rubber and asbestos gloves are 
furnished by the company whenever needed, but employes 
supply their own ordinary work gloves which may be pur- 
chased in the same manner as safety shoes. Gas masks are 


situated at strategic points throughout the refinery, and 
employes are trained in the correct use of them. 


Safety Program 22 Years 


Our present safety program at the Baton Rouge re- 
finery is the result of some 22 years of experience in or- 
ganized safety work here. It would appear that the funda- 
mental basis for any sound safety program is the safety 
policy firmly and clearly stated by the management, not 
once, but at intervals so that the men will know the man- 
agement’s opinion concerning the necessity of safety work 
at all times. 

Once the management has declared itself irrevocably 
for accident prevention, it must give this policy concrete 
expression in some form of organized safety program 
under the administration of the central safety organiza- 
tion. The activities of this department must necessarily 
be of diverse character, including as main lines of activi- 
ties the following: 

1. Educating the supervisors in whatever safety rules 
and regulations deemed necessary. 

2. Checking actual working conditions to see that 
safety regulations are followed, and unsafe conditions 
corrected. 

3. Maintaining personal protective equipment. 

4. Maintaining interest in safety by means of sign 
boards, bulletin boards, contests, etc. 

5. Investigating accidents, and making recommenda- 
tions to prevent recurrence. 

6. Co-ordinating employe safety organizations. 

First Aid Classes. A large number of employes partici- 
pate in first aid classes each year. During the last 3 years, 
approximately 48% of the entire personnel of the refinery 
has participated in some form of first-aid activities. 
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Petroleum Chemists Head 


From Family of Scientists 


WITH his election recently as chairman of the Petro- 

leum Division of the American Chemical Society recog 
nition came to J. K. Roberts, Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), 
for the standing he has won in a few short years in his 
chosen profession. NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS this 
week also recognizes the honor bestowed upon Mr. Roberts 
by placing his picture on the front cover of this issue. 

Mr. Roberts is of a family of scientists. He was born 
in Berkeley, Calif., but spent his boyhood at Lexington, 
Ky., where his father is still professor of agronomy at the 
University of Kentucky. One of his sisters is a Ph. D. in 
psychology and is teaching in Detroit. His brother George 
is a chemical engineer employed by the M. W. Kellogg 
Company. 

When Mr. Roberts was graduated from the University 
of Kentucky in 1925 with bachelor of science degree won 
principally in industrial chemistry, he was not satisfied 
with his academic attainments. He therefore went on to 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology to earn his master’s 
degree in chemical engineering in June 1928. During his 
stay there he was progressively research assistant, re- 
search associate, and divisional director of the research 
laboratory of applied chemistry. 

In December, 1928, he entered the Standard of Indiana 
laboratories. Only a month later he was promoted to a 
position as group leader. He became an assistant director 
of research in the Whiting laboratory in 1934. When Bruce 
K. Brown was made general manager of research and de- 
velopment for the company in 1938 Roberts was moved 
to the Chicago office to assist him. Shortly thereafter he 
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was appointed director of research, in which capacity he 
is serving the company today. 

While Mr. Roberts’ technical work has covered a broad 
field, his primary interests have been chemical engineer- 
ing and process design of refining units. He has been 
prominent in the development of the combination crack- 
ing units, and, with M. T. Carpenter, is the inventor of 
the process which Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) uses to produce 
its high quality winter gasoline. 

Prior to his election as chairman of the Petroleum 
Division, he served as its vice chairman. He has also been 
active in committees of other technical societies, including 
the program committee of the American Petroleum In- 
stitute, its hydrocarbon research committee on composi- 
tion and properties of petroleum, and in the past has been 
on the corrosion and waste water disposal committees. 
His college fraternity connections are with Alpha Tau 
Omega, Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma Xi, and Alpha Chi Sigma. 

In 1930 Mr. Roberts was married to Marion Robb of 
Carroll, Iowa. They have two children, Joseph K. Jr., and 
George Robb, with whom they constitute a lively and 
happy family living in Flossmoor, Il., near the Flossmoor 
Country Club, where Mr. Roberts seeks occasional sur- 
cease from the cares of research by shaking a wicked golf 
stick at little hard rubber balls. 


J. B. Macauley, Jr., Chrysler Corp., has been nominated 
as vice president of the Society of Automotive Engineers 
for the division of fuels and lubricants for 1941 to succeed 
Neil MacCoull, The Texas Co. 
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Nature of Graphite Impurities 


Governs Lubricating Quality 


‘.. HAS long been observed that the addition 
of graphite to oils lowers the coefficient of friction, it 
was pointed out by E. S. Glauch, Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Co., in a paper presented at the recent annual meeting of 
the National Lubricating Grease Institute in Chicago. Mr. 
Glauch laid considerable stress upon the quality of a 
graphite in relation to its efficiency, and particularly the 
nature of its impurities. 

He showed the results of tests which indicated that 
“the mere fact that one graphite has lower ash content 
than another does not necessarily indicate that it is better 
for lubrication purposes,” although this rule holds for 
natural graphites. As an example, tests on a Timken 
lubricant tester for relative losa in weight of blocks 
through wear showed that a synthetic graphite consisting 
of 95.5% graphitic carbon could and did produce more 
than twice as much weight loss than a natural amorphous 
graphite containing only 40% graphitic carbon. Further- 
more, while 100% of the synthetic product passed through 
a 325 mesh, only 75% of the amorphous graphite passed 
through. The accompanying table shows other interesting 
results of these tests. Further tests are to be conducted 
to determine what effect particle size may have, when 
using graphite of the same quality. 

In this series of tests no synthetic grades of higher 
purity were tested. However, Mr. Glauch said he had seen 
figures from tests conducted elsewhere for a_ synthetic 
grade having only 0.8% ash and that in this instance the 
wear was approximately 12 times greater than with a 
natural crystalline grade containing 3% ash. The rate of 
wear was approximately five times greater than with a 
natural amorphous grade having 19.5% ash. 

Particular reference was made to the use of graphited 
lubricants in rolling mills where it was said that in prac- 
tically every case a reduction in power consumption re- 
sulted. Power savings ran as high as 30% in some cases. 
“This saving in power was undoubtedly due to the graphite 
film preventing metal to metal contact, also due to lower 
internal friction in the lubricant,” Mr. Glauch said. He also 
pointed out as an explanation of the behavior of graphited 
oils that “surfaces so coated with graphite appear to be 
more readily ‘wet’ by oils and greases than the metal 
itself. This coating cannot be removed by washing or by 
use of solvents. This feature probably accounts for its 
popularity among steel mill men in roll neck lubricants, 
as the water flowing on the necks does not remove the 
graphite film.” 

The paper stimulated considerable discussion among 
N. L. G. I. members present at the meeting. The evidence 
shown in the accompanying tabla should break down 
some of the prejudice against graphited lubricants, was 
the opinion of M. B. Chittick, Pure Oil Co. Mr. Glauch ex- 
pressed the view that objections to graphite have arisen 
because of the many grades produced and on account of 
wear experience on low grade graphite containing 
amorphous carbon and the impurities, silicon carbide and 
iron carbide, which compose the ash. 

Explaining the success that has been experienced in 
steel mill tests, Mr. Glauch said graphite is less abrasive 
than mill scale, dust and dirt that get into the bearings 
and that it served to reduce the cutting effect of these 
abrasive materials and thus reduced wear. 

The importance of wetting power was emphasized by 
F. L. Koethen, American Lubricants, Inc., who said that 
without graphite in an oil, water would take the place 
of grease on the roll neck bearing of a steel mill. While 
it was concluded that both quantity and quality of graphite 
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impurities govern its value in lubricants it was admitted 
that little has been accomplished in developing economical 
means of removing impurities, particularly the _ silicon 
carbide, when present in either natural or synthetic 
graphites. 


Results Tests on Timken Lubricant Tester Showing Relative 
Loss in Weight on Block 


Avg. Loss Particle 


Graphite Graphitic Speed Load Lbs. in Weht. Size thru 

Type Carbon R.P.M. per Sq. In. Milligrams 325 Mesh 
Amorphous ..... 40% 800 829 8.70 15% 
Amorphous ..... 69% 800 866 8.55 65% 
Amorphous ses ‘eee 800 1,009 7.65 85% 
2 eae ee 85% 800 1,014 3.70 95% 
Ug cme. 800 1,214 2.60 94% 
Crystalline ...... 98.5% 800 1,263 2a 99% 
Artificial sa deisel ee 800 639 19.85 100% 
PD SOMES inckess bates 800 935 4.55 : 


Viscosity of oil, 315° @ 100°F. 
Pour test, —15°F. 

Open flash point, 370°F. 
Gravity, 23.5 Baume. 


Improve Lubes for Steel Mills 


The transition that has occurred in recent years in 
the iron and steel industry has called forth a great amount 
of research and consequent progress in tne development 
and refinement of lubricants by the oil industry, it was 
stated by M. R. Bower, Standard Oil Co. (Ohio). He re- 
ferred specifically to the grease manufacturer “who has 
so admirably risen to the challenge of the problems in- 
volved in modern steel plant operation.” 

Mr. Bower discussed the transition of the steel in- 
dustry particularly as affected by the development of con- 
tinuous broad strip mills now operated by electric motor 
drives where the objective has been increased speed, size 
and power. Among trends mentioned was that towards en- 
closure of moving parts making necessary centralized 
lubrication systems requiring new types of grease. Im- 
provements in bearing metals and in steels for gears have 
made necessary extreme pressure lubricants to match the 
greater wear resistance of these parts. To meet present 
requirements grease manufacturers are now supplying 
“E. P. greases, water resistant grease, high temperature 
greases, greases with high viscosity oils and low soap 
content, non-drip greases having great cohesive quality, 
and a host of other products,” Mr. Bower said. 

“Today lubrication of steel machinery is simple—much 
simpler than in the old days,” he concluded, “because in 
the first place the new machinery is much better, with 
proper bearing capacity, lubrication application systems 
are improved, but most of all, greases as developed by 
modern research and refining methods, are of higher 
quality and better adapted to the modern streamlined 
steel equipment. The remarkable tonnage produced today 
is possible because of the transition to new equipment and 
the correct and efficient lubrication of this equipment.” 
Mr. Bower anticipated further increases in speeds and 
bearing pressures during the next decade which will call 
for products possibly unheard of today. 


More Research Demanded 


To M. B. Chittick, Pure Oil Co., mechanical develop- 
ment appears to have gone far in advance of grease mak- 
ing technique in spite of past developments in certain 
lubricating greases. He said the fact that there had been 
no change for a great many years in many greases indi- 
cated grease makers had the Oriental tendency to wor- 
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ship their ancestors in the matter of grease making. While 
admitting that industrial uses of grease are increasing in 
volume he warned that the automotive industry is reduc- 
ing the quantity of grease required in the lubrication of 
motor cars. In one 1941 car, for example, he said no grease 
is required back of the front axle. 

Two major weaknesses in lubricating greases have 
been criticized by automotive engineers, Mr. Chittick said, 
and need correction. One is chemical and physical struc- 
ture and the other chemical and physical stability. Very 
necessary research must come in these two fields. He 
blamed grease makers for failing to recognize changes 
in automotive design resulting from lack of advancement 
in these two particulars. 

He concluded that the grease industry will have to do 
research or lose business and suggested that grumblings 
on prices of greases would cease if the industry either in- 
dividually or collectively would work on and solve these 
two problems. 

Refining Equipment Uses More Nickel Alloys 

In reporting trends in the use of nickel in alloys in 
1940 in connection with the forthcoming Metal Congress, 
the International Nickel Co. calls attention to the increas- 
ing use of low carbon nickel alloys for low temperature 
service in petroleum refining and domestic gas handling 
equipment. This is attributed largely to its excellent 
welding qualities as well as toughness at sub-zero tem- 
peratures. 

Applications of a special Monel metal for heavy duty 
pump shafts and other items of equipment where high 
resistance to corrosion must be combined with strength 
and exceptional wear resistance are said to be mounting 
significantly. Another is becoming an important material 
for valves, valve trim, liners, and similar purposes where 
resistance to galling and wear are important. 

T. L. Preble, supervisor of automotive transportation, 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co., has been nominated as vice 
president for the division of transportation and mainten- 
ance, succeeding G. W. Laurie, Atlantic Refining Co. 


A. T. Colwell; vice president, Thompson Products, Inc., 
is the nominee for president of the S. A. E. to succeed Ar- 
thur Nutt, Wright Aeronautical Corp. 
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-@ Oceco vents record their efficiency 











HOOKER 
QUALITY-CONTROL 


GUARDS YOUR REPUTATION 


Everything you do to maintain the uniformity of 
your gasolines, oils and greases is paralleled by 
HOOKER to insure the unvarying purity of the 
chemicals made for your use. HOOKER chem- 
icals for the petroleum industry are produced under 
the supervision of personnel thoroughly in touch 
with petroleum refining technology. In many 
cases, the co-operation of the HOOKER technical 
staff has materially aided customers. Oppor- 
tunities to serve will be welcomed. 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


NIAGARA FALLS. NEW YORK 


NEW YORK CITY . TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
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Haal Vents... 


set the paetfotmance records / 


with black ink on the ledgers. They 
control tank breathing . . . prevent 
the free circulation of air...and mini- 
mize evaporation losses. On one test 
an Oceco vent saved losses of 2.42 
bbls. of gasoline per day, yielded a | 
return of more than $2900 from the 
$138.00 investment. Similar savings 
are an every day occurance with 
Oceco fittings. Equip your storage 








and barge tanks with. Oceco vents, 
Standard sizes for any tank require- Specify 


ment and any pressure. Write for OCECO FITTINGS 


descriptive literature. your tanks deserve the best 


0 CECO ‘Fittings 


THE JOHNSTON & JENNINGS CO. 


OcECO DIVISION 


885 Addison Road ’ Cleveland, Ohio 


Engineering and Sales Services: NEW YORK e CHICAGO e PITTSBURGH 
BEAUMONT TEXAS « TULSA, OKLAHOMA ® LOS ANGELES « OAKLAND CALIF 
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New Equipment ; 


ror New Processes. 














Son Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Co. 
have gained unique experience in the 
fabrication of unusual and complicated 
equipment during the development of the 


Houdry Catalytic Cracking Process. 


This new process meant new equipment. 
The fabrication of this new equipment 
meant changing of shop technique, install- 
ing new fabricating units and rearranging 
production facilities—service made to fit 
the order. This experience emphasizes 
the unusual service which Sun offers to 
buyers of refinery equipment whether it 
be for catalytic or thermal cracking or 


other processina. 


Difficult or easy problems, from the 
heaviest of refinery equipment down to 
the smallest laboratory pilot plant equip- 
ment, Sun has the answer. Name your 
problem and Sun engineers will offer serv- 


ice to answer it. 








SUN SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK CO. 


CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Safety Made a Part 


Of Station Routine 


As speed becomes increasingly impor- 
tant in the National Defense set-up, indus- 
trial Safety must not take a back seat. 


It is certain that oil industry’s part in 
National Defense becomes increasingly im- 
portant with the passage of each week. 
And while some oil men hold that only 
a few minor changes are necessary to put 
the industry “on full stream.” and there- 
fore increased speed will not be a prime 
factor, others hold that the oil industry, 
nevertheless, will be swept into the accele- 
rated defense tempo. 


Whatever the outcome, Safety should not 
be relegated to its pre-first World War 
status. Industrial Safety has come a long 
way. There is a road back, but Safety 
must not be allowed to retreat. 


Each year, hundreds of thousands of 
tons of petroleum products are manu- 
factured and transported by the oil indus- 
try. Hazards surround every move. Yet, 
each year, oil men see accident ratios 
decrease and efficiency ratios rise. 


National defense, incumbent upon speed. 
should not with this enviable 
Safety record. Moreover, additional pre- 
cautions may be needed to prevent sabo- 


tage. Minding one’s own business today 


interfere 


is not sufficient. Every unusual happen- 


ing in a plant may be suspected. 


When these Safety articles for NPN were 
planned some months ago, thought was 
given to dedicating them to National De- 
fense Safety. As we go to press, the 


thought takes on increasing significance. 


The Safety articles and pictures in this 
issue are presented to remind some and 
caution others that Safety must not be 
forgotten in the years of National Defense 
preparations now ahead. 


Safety phases discussed in this issue 
are: 
—Service station procedure 
—Hints to promote employe and plant 
safety, with pictures 


—Organization of the National Petroleum 
Assn.’s Fire Marshals 


—Essential points contained in oil safety 
papers delivered last week before the 
Petroleum Section of the National Safety 
Council's meeting at Chicago. 
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By L. V. Shepherd* 


, in reducing acci- 
dents in our service station depart- 
ment to its present low figure can be 
attributed to one simple idea: 


“Safety” is aS much a part of our 
“service station procedure” as any 
other part or function necessary in 
operating a station. 


Instead of regarding even minor ac- 
cidents as unavoidable, and safety as 
something in the nature of a reliev- 
ing agent, we believe that safety 
should be part of the normal routine 
and any accident could have been pre- 
vented. 


We place the responsibility for acci- 
dent prevention directly on the should- 
ers of the service station manager. 
This is not, as one might at first think, 
an added responsibility. The station 
manager is responsible for the effi- 
cient operation of his station and, since 
accidents reduce efficiency, it follows 
that the prevention of accidents is a 
normal procedure in keeping the ef- 
ficiency to its highest peak. 


Any plan or system that has been ac- 


Manager, Service Station 
Oil Company of California 


Sales, Union 


Here are two correct safety procedures 


Air hose is securely anchored under the 

tire to prevent it being pulled away; and 

the attendant has his face and body guard- 
ed by fender against possible blowout 


cepted voluntarily has always worked 
better than an enforced routine, and 
our safety ideas and suggestions are 
contributed in the main by service sta- 
tion salesmen themselves. 


Since safety is a normal part of our 
station operation, safety meetings are 
held once a month during working 
hours. We think it is important that 
safety should be regarded as part of 
our norma] working behavior and not 
something to be taken up for hurried 
discussion after hours. 

At the monthly meeting, the station 
manager discusses our Minute Men 
Safety Topic, a leaflet which includes 


information pertinent to the season 
and the hazards the season may 
bring; an accident example; a good 


suggestion approved for use and any 
other material which the safety super- 
visor decides will help in avoiding ac- 
cidents. 


The accident example is read and 
the managers are given forms to fill 
in with the group opinions on why the 
accident occurred and how it could 
have been avoided. This very simple 
routine has been extremely valuable. 
Besides stimulating the desired inter- 
est in safety, it gives the safety super- 
visor and the district superintendents 
a definite answer as to whether or not 
the station salesmen completely un- 
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HE cold, winter months 
Tres ahead can and will 
be the hottest selling sea- 
son for Champion Spark 
Plugs if you tie into the red 
hot campaign Champion 
has developed for you. 


A national advertising re- 
lease in November will 


proclaim to the motoring 
public. that “old plugs in- 
vite trouble” and the advantages of 
changing spark plugs at this season of the 
year. This striking release (shown at right) 
will be available to you in window poster 
form to enable you to tie into this campaign. 





In December, Champion once again features 

the Christmas package gift set that was such 

a sensational seller—such a smash hit with cus- 
tomers—last year. National magazines, as well 

as every newspaper rotogravure section in the 

country, will carry the special Christmas ad- 
vertisement illustrated. One window poster, 2 counter 
cards, 50 envelope inserts and 4 courtesy installation 
cards, packed with each assortment, will help you cash 
in on this plus sales opportunity. 


Your Champion representative or jobber sales- 

man will be in to give you the details of this 

big winter drive soon. Make your plans now 

to push Champion Spark Plugs this winter 

and you can expect extra spark plug 

, profits beyond any previous year. 
ie Let’s finish 1940 with a burst 

of championship selling for 

extra sales and extra prof- 


its for all. 








PARK PLUG . 





WINTER SELLING CAMPAIGN 





This ‘‘cold weather’ advertise- 
ment will appear in November 
issues of the Saturday Evening 
Post, Collier’s, Life, Liberty and 
Time. Available in window poster 
form through Champion represen- 
tatives—ask your jobber. OVER 
11,000,000 CIRCULATION. 


~ Ore > 

7) “~~ ' This Christmas Gift Set advertisement will ap- 
pear in December issues of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Collier’s, Life, Look, Time, Country 
Gentleman, Capper’s Farmer, Successful Farm- 
ing, Farm Journal, Pacific Rural Press, Progres- 
sive Farmer and Southern Planter. Ties into 
complete merchandising program described 
on opposite page. Nearly 19,000,000 CIR- 
CULATION, with newspaper rotogravure 
34,000,000. 














derstand the routines and procedures 
worked out for their safety. 


An accident which the majority of 
the salesmen blamed on unnecessary 
haste might really have been caused 
by an unsafe practice. The station 
managers, district superintendents and 
the safety supervisor can see imme- 
diately that more educational work 
must be done on that particular hazard. 


A complete understanding of the 
“how” and “why” is much more im- 
portant in accident prevention than 
the mere knowledge that a _ hazard 
exists. Knowledge of a hazard is no 
saféguard if that knowledge is not 
applied. Every salesman knows that 
in removing a battery from a car there 
is always the possibility of muscle or 
back strain, but that knowledge will 
not prevent the muscle or back strain 
if the salesman attempts to lift the 
battery without having both feet firm- 
ly planted on the ground. 


It is necessary to be constantly on 
the watch for violations of even this 
simple rule. It is not that the sales- 
man is not aware of the hazard; it is 
merely that he becomes careless and 
adopts a “it won’t happen to me” at- 
titude. 


We combat this “it won’t happen to 
me” attitude by inviting suggestions 
for the prevention of possible acci- 
dents or accidents that have not oc- 
curred so far. This stimulates thought 
on accident prevention and it is in 
keeping thoughts constantly stimulat- 
ed that the ever-present hazards are 
avoided. 


NOK 
Whit 
Hage 
aD 





“But I didn't know” is too often the cause of accidents 





L. V. Shepherd 


The station manager is responsible 
for his salesmen’s training. It is ob- 
viously simpler to have a salesman 
trained in the proper way to lubricate 
a car than to just show him what must 
be lubricated and then have a safety 
expert come around later and show 
him how to avoid being hurt while do- 
ing the lubrication job. 


Our “pump island procedure” is 
worked out on the same theory. Be- 
sides being the most efficient way in 
which to service a customer’s car in 
the shortest possible space of time, it 
is also the safest way. We have made 








Particular care should be seen 


that all “carry-away”’ containers are clearly marked to prevent misapplication 
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it so by having the safety supervisor 
work hand in hand with the men plan- 
ning and designing the procedure. 


Even in the matter of tools and 
equipment this rule applies. A wrench 
might be especially designed to get at 
a particularly inaccessible nut or bolt 
but examination by the safety super- 
visor may result in a change in the 
angle of the jaws of the wrench mak- 
ing it a great deal safer. 


When everyone is as conscious of 
safety as he is of every other phase of 
operations, the “lost time through ac- 
cident” figure drops lower and lower. 
This is net theory on our part because 
we have watched that figure grow 
smaller as we changed our outlook on 
safety and accident prevention. 


Our safety supervision used to be 
of the orthodox pattern but always the 
man who got hurt hadn’t been at the 
particular meeting that covered a par- 
ticular hazard. A field safety inspec- 
tor or superviscr cannot possibly be 
in as close touch with the salesmen in 
a service station as the station man- 
ager. Making the manager respon- 
sible for the safety meetings, making 
him responsible for watching his men 
to see that they do their routines in 
the safe way; holding the safety meet- 
ings in the station and under the guid- 
ance of the station manager, is far 
more productive of good results than 
lectures and talks given by a man who 
may be a specialist on safety but who 
is a comparative stranger to the sales- 
men who only see him once in several 
months. 


SUPERVISION is necessary, but that 
supervision is in the hands of the dis- 
trict superintendents who are already 
in close touch with the station mana- 
gers and the result is that they too 
think in terms of safety as well as 
sales and station operation. 


It is a system that works both ways 
and permeates the entire service sta- 
tion department. The manager of serv- 
ice stations considers safety in the 
light of efficiency as well as the moral 
obligation to see that his men are 
guarded against being hurt. The sta- 
tion salesman likewise regards safety 
as his personal responsibility and not 
something which someone else is paid 
to supervise. 


We are convinced that accident pre- 
vention cannot be accomplished by so- 
called safety campaigns. It is a 24- 
hour a day supervision by men who 
are on the alert to find newer and 
safer ways of doing things. It is an 
endless educational program carried 
on by teaching instead of preaching. It 
is a firm belief held by all that acci- 
dents are unnecessary and that safety 
is a system and not a word. We be- 
lieve that our method will eventually 
produce a service station routine so 
flawless that accidents will be a thing 
of the past. 
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WhakE Gerréer bee OF looavé Gerrer Gasoline! 
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Many of the advancements in engine design 
which have made practical today’s fast sched- 
ules and heavy payloads have depended upon 
improvements in fuel for their success. In par- 
ticular, the rise in compression ratios, with 
resulting increases in power and economy, has 
gone hand-in-hand with the continuous rise 
in gasoline anti-knock quality. 

This year has seen a definite acceleration 
in the trend toward higher anti-knock levels. 
The rise has been so rapid that many oper- 
ators may not be aware of the opportunity it 
offers for cutting trip times, reducing costs 
per ton mile and improving performance. Ex- 
tensive road tests and the practical experience 
of fleet engineers have shown that there are 
three ways in which you can take advantage 
of today’s improved gasoline: 


1. In older vehicles by installing high compression 
pistons or cylinder heads (as supplied by the manu- 
facturer) when engines are overhauled or rebuilt. 


2. In present vehicles, which have high compres- 
sion engines, by advancing the spark as far toward 
maximum efficiency as the improved gasolines will 
permit. 


3. In purchasing new equipment by investigating 
the compression ratios available and specifying a 
compression ratio high enough to take full advan- 
tage of modern gasoline. 
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Improved gasoline has helped make 
yesterday’s record trip today’s regular schedule. 


If you have any questions about truck fuels 
or any special conditions under which your 
fleet must use them, our fleet engineers may 
be able to supply you with the necessary in- 
formation. For just as the Ethyl research lab- 
oratories cooperate with refiners to produce 
better gasoline, so they cooperate with truck 
manufacturers and operators to help them 
make the most of this better gasoline. 

Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, manufacturer 
of anti-knock fluids used by oil companies to 
improve gasoline. 





MAY WE SEND YOU THIS FREE BOOK- 
LET? Results of two years of road test- 
ing, covering 95,000 miles of operation, 
showed how operators of commercial vehi- 
cles can get more work from today’s bet- 
ter gasoline. Details of these extensive 
road tests, as well as laboratory tests, have 
, been published in a booklet which points 
the way toward larger payloads, faster 
schedules and greater 
mileage. This booklet 
is yours for the asking. Just write to Ethyl 
Gasoline Corporation, Chrysler Building, 
New York, N.Y. 
oes 

“|, .the total distance traveled by the 

test vehicle was 95,000 miles, almost 

the equivalent of a trip four times 

around the earth at the Equator.” 
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Oil Marketers Consider Safety 


As Important as Sales 


Whenever oil men gather, they’re 
bound to talk about “the good old 
days” when a “cracker” was a back- 
woods resident of Georgia and every 
oil salesman owned a horse. 

Sure, it was romantic. The “oil 
game” is still romantic—but it’s less 
of a “game” now. Through the years, 
many safety precautions have been 
taken both for workers and for the 
public. Today, oil marketing heads 
consider the safety angle fully as im- 
portant as the sales angle. But they 
do more than just think about it as 
millions of dollars are spent every 
year by oil companies to protect em- 
ployes and the plants. 


Within the past few weeks, NA- 
TIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS. has 
talked with some oil company safety 
directors and corresponded with many 
mere. Facts and pictures were gath- 
ered. the material studied. and from 
all this, the following “Safety Hints” 
were found to be in wide-spread use: 


General 


Erase the 
titude. 


“it can’t happen to me” at- 


Keep yourself in best possible physical 
condition. 

Do net attempt to operate any ma- 
chinery with which you’re not familiar. 
Tolerate no “horse-play”. 

Heed all warning signs. 

Report any unsafe, or what might be- 
come unsafe, condition immediately. 
Do not use any defective tool, or al- 
low any unsafe condition to go “until 
tomorrow”. 

Do not tamper with any electrical 
equipment, unless authorized to do so. 
Stairs are dangerous, so alwavs keep 
one hand free for the hand rail. 

Use goggles to protect eyes from fly- 
ing chips, dust and intense heat. 
Guards should be placed around all 
dangerous places and should be _in- 
spected regularly. 


At Bulk Plants 


Inspect all static elimination connec- 
tions regularly. 

Don’t allow rubbish to accumulate. 
Do not hammer with any tool except 
a brass hammer. 

Open pressure valve and release pres- 
sure on loaded tank car before at- 
tempting to remove dome cover. 

Do not use pump for a storeroom and 
regularly inspect joints in conduit fit- 
tings to make sure they are vapor 
tight. 

Keep all motors clean. 

Cut off circuit when replacing worn- 
out or broken light globes. Use glove 


or clean rag when removing or insert- 
ing globes. 
Do not 


expose kerosine to gasoline 


vapors as kerosine absorbs gasoline 
vapors, thus lowering kerosine’s flash 
points. 

Lines and valves should be _ plainly 
marked to show what they control. 
Don’t wear loose clothing around ma- 
chinery or flames. 

Ask for help when lifting heavy ob- 
jects. 

“hink of fellow workers and yourself 
when tempted to drink intoxicating 
liquor on job, or coming to work when 
under this influence. 

Call for first-aid attention immediate- 
ly, regardless of how trivial you re- 
gard a cut or bruise. 

Report even the smallest fire imme- 
diately. 

Never smoke when on job and make 





it a practice to carry only 
matches. 

When working in an Ethyl] plant, be 
sure you’re familiar with all handling 
and clothes-changing procedure. 

Do not work with either greasy hands 
or greasy tools. 


At Service Stations 
See article in this issue by L. V. 


Shepherd, manager of Service Station 
Sales, Union Oil Co. of California. 


safety 


In Driving Trucks 


Inspect drag chains 2, 3 or more times 
daily to be sure they are touching 
ground. Danger is greatest when tank 
is empty. 

Heed all traffic rules at all times and 
remember that petroleum products are 
among hazardous types of merchan- 
dise. 

Never jump off a truck while it’s mov- 
ing. 

Keep your mind on your job. When 
driving, there is never an “un-hazard- 
ous” moment. 





‘Politics Seen as Factor 


Behind Some Safety Laws 


Under the cloak of protecting the 
public’s safety and welfare, other 
forces are frequently behind proposed 
safety laws and regulations which 
would affect the oil industry, F. R. 
McLean of Detroit, Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Co., and vice-chairman for marketing 
of the Petroleum Section of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, stated at the 
annual meeting in Chicago, Oct. 9. 

In reviewing the effects of legislative 
trends on safety, he warned oil men 
te study safety rules proposed, to de- 
termine what these other forces are in 
order to be able to cope with them. He 
outlined some he had discovered were 
at some work in proposed laws and 
ordinances with which he himself was 
familiar: 

Competitive economic conditions be- 
tween different groups within the oil 
industry were sometimes a_ hidden 
force behind regulations proposed, af- 
fecting the long haul, large volume 
supplier vs. the local plant; the es- 
tablished operater vs. newcomers in 
the business, said Mr. McLean. 

Promoters of different transporta- 
tion methods for hauling oil products 
in bulk were often behind regulations 
proposed for transportation mediums, 
he said. 

Commercial sponsors of devices or 
services sometimes arouse law makers 
to consider a law forcing their adop- 
tion in oil company practice, ‘in the 
interests of safety.” 

So-called safety regulations are pro- 
posed primarily for the purpose of col- 
lecting license fees and providing a 
source of revenue for public officials 
at the expense of the oil companies. 
The oil industry has had much ex- 


perience with such backers of regula- 
tions in the interests of safety, Mr. 
McLean declared. 


Ordinances’ specifying routes for 
tank trucks have been proposed by 
those interested in solving traffic prob- 
lems more than in the public’s safety. 

Parking problems have been. at- 
tacked by attempting to limit the width 
of service station drives, under the 
cloak of protecting public safety, the 
speaker brought out. 


Wide-spread adoption by oil com- 
panies of standard safe operating 
practices, as promulgated by the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute, said Mr. Mc- 
Lean, would tend to lessen attempts 
at compulsory safety legislation. Pub- 
lic officials interested at heart in the 
public’s safety would recognize stand- 
ard practices of oil companies as the 
most advanced methods practicable 
and would incorporate them in such 
regulations as were considered neces- 
sary, to a considerable degree, he said. 
At present, diversity of safety prac- 
tices among oil companies too fre- 
quently confuses public officials as to 
what is recognized safe practice, he 
said. 


“In some fields, the standards or 
suggested safe practices of the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute constitute the 
nearest approach to both uniformity 
and up-to-dateness,” said Mr. McLean. 
“I note a tendency by legislatures to 
appreciate this fact and to accept these 
standards as authoritative. Though 
written by the very persons to be regu- 
lated, they appreciate that no one has 
‘a more direct concern in adequate 
safety standards.” 
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Unless an oil trucker is a former chorus boy, which 
is unlikely, “doing the splits’ is hard enough in 
iry weather. In the winter the hazards 
Here are before and after pictures showing how 
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Above is an excellent example of how not to pile drum: I 
pipes) as the least little jar can send these drums rolling, with 
the possibility of fire and broken limbs as a result. Below ar 

drums correctly piled, each secure by itself. Each tier 
blocked to prevent rolling drums 
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Oil Safety Contest Winners 
Planned it That Way 


Constant and close supervision by field 
superintendents 

High standard of maintenance de- 
manded by company 

Monthly group meetings in various 
districts 

Analyze possible hazards for neces- 
sary precautions 

Regular distribution of safety bulle- 
tins 

Rigid physical examinations of all em- 
ployes 


Suitable rewards for achieving safety 


records— 

These are a few of the measures 
taken by oil company management and 
aimed at preventing both plant and 
employe accidents. 

Co-operating in these safety aims, 
oil company members of the Petro- 
leum Section cf the National Safety 
Council, hold annual safety contests. 

Continental Oil Co., Ponca City, 
Okla., is winner of the Group A whole- 
sale marketing award, 1939-40. 

Other winners, in the petroleum 
safety section, and their respective 
places in this contest are listed at the 
end of this article. 

J. S. Boylan, Conoco’s safety direc- 
tor, states: “Every employe on the 
firing line of the company’s marketing 
department considers safety as a regu- 
lar part of his daily work, realizing 
that he is as responsible for safe 
operations as he is for efficient opera- 
tions. To encourage this feeling of 
responsibility, requires the constant 
thought and attention on the part of 
the marketing management and this 
office.” 

Conoco’s marketing management be- 
lieves in the safety program and loses 
no opportunity to keep this program 
of safe operations constantly before 
field supervisors and employes. “I 
personally consider this to be the basic 
factor in our marketing safety pro- 
gram,” Mr. Boylan states, and con- 
cludes with the following: 

“This continued effort on the part 
of the management makes the em- 
ployes realize their own responsibility. 

“Among the other important fac- 
tors, I list the constant close supervi- 
sion by field superintendents, the high 
standard of maintenance demanded by 
the company, regular inspection of 
properties, and our employe educa- 
tional program. 

“This program consists of our safety 
manual, Make Safety a Habit, which 
every employe must study and follow; 
the regular distribution by this office 
of our monthly publication, The Profi- 
taker, and timely distribution of special 
bulletins, general letters and posters.” 

In Group B of the council’s safety 
contest, Texas Pacific Cceal and Oil 


te 





S. P. Redfearns 


Co., Fort Worth, ranked first. R. Seibel, 
vice-president, who supervises. the 
company’s” safety program, states 
safety meetings are held, a monthly 
mimeographed bulletin is issued, and 
auditors report any hazards to the 
management. 

In addition, Mr. Seibel states: ‘““Under 
our present practice, we have put it 
up to our supervisory forces that they 
are responsible for the safety of their 
men, themselves, and the company’s 
properties in their respective spheres 
of operation and that each supervisor 
is, in effect, a safety engineer. 

“Our men have been sold on Safety 


for years, particularly since the man- 
agement has taken an intensive inter- 
est and active part in the company’s 
safety program, which interest and 
activity have been apparent to our 
men. 

“We have an unusually co-operative 
group of employes, some of whom 
have been with us for decades, and 
these men are all as interested in the 
economies effected by a_ successful 
safety program as is the management 

to say nothing of their interest in 
seeing that their fellow workers and 
friends are kept frem injury and the 
trail of unhappiness which follows.” 

Globe Oil & Refining Co., Wichita, 
was second-place winner in Group B. 

S. P. Redfearn, Globe’s safety direc- 
tor, states the company’s safety pro- 
gram was introduced by the manage- 
ment through the superintendents and 
foremen in the various divisions to the 
employes. It has been Mr. Redfearn’s 
duty to work out this program and 
keep it in operation since its inception 
in 1933. 

Monthly group meetings in various 
districts have aided in solving safety 
problems, it is said. Hazards are 
analyzed and necessary precautions 
are taken in co-operation with em- 
ployes. 

Company programs have featured 
moving pictures of accident prevention, 
talks by professional men on various 
phases of accident prevention and first- 
aid and round-table discussions. 

In addition to carrying out a 100% 


Safety Winners in Wholesale Oil Marketing 


Group 


A 


(Units having 2,090,000 or more man hours during contest) 


Man-Hours Disabling Frequency 


Name Worked Injuries Rate 
1. Continental Oil Co., Ponea City, Okla. 4,680,606 8 1.71 
2. General Petroleum Corp., Les Angeles 2,032,418 4 1.97 
3. Standard Oil Co., Indiana, Chicago 29,647,376 betel 2.97 
4. Magnolia Petroleum Co., Dallas, Texas 3,813,700 16 4.20 
5. Union Oil Co. of California, Los Angcles 5,054,233 36 ype 
6. Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., New York 20,173,621 155 7.68 
7. Cities Service Oil Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 5,860,223 46 7.85 
8. The Atlantic Refining Co., Philadelphia 6,943,585 60 8.64 
9. Shell Oil Co., Inc., Atlantic Coast Territory, New 
York NP ae : near os 4,948,352 48 9.70 
10. The Texas Company (Delaware), Houston 8,592,725 85 9.89 
11. Shell Oil Co., Ine., St. Louis Sea oe 5,686,456 59 10.38 
12. Shell Oil Co., Inec., San Francisco 6,452,741 68 10.54 
13. Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp., Tulsa 3,122,948 41 13:13 
14. Tide Water Associated Oil Co., Assoc. Div., San 
Francisco ; : ‘ : ore 3,611,557 51 14.12 
15. Tide Water Associated Oil Co., New York 2,888,337 43 14.89 
16. Pan American Petroleum & Transport Co., New 
York Rae oe : 7,346,192 124 16.88 


Group B 


Total 


Texas Pacific Coal and Oil Co., Fort Worth 


Globe Oil & Refining Co., Wichita, Kan. 
Panhandle Refining Co., Wichita Falls, 
Humble Oil & Refining Co., Houston 


1 
2 
3 
1 
5. Union Oil Co. of Canada, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 
6. The Texas Company (California), Los Angeles 
‘ 
Ss 


Pan American Petroleum Corp., New York 


Ohio Oil Company, Findlay, Ohio A 
9 Indian Refining Co., Lawrenceville, Ill. 
10. Shell Oil Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, 


(Units having less than 2,000,000 and more than 100,000 man-hours during contest) 





7,558,306 56 7.41 

227,365 0 0 

156,756 0 0 

Texas 757,464 2 2.64 
1,029,681 3 2.91 

466,687 2 4.29 

1,356,660 12 8.85 

1,098,901 10 9.10 

Br, 1,539,657 16 10.39 

yf : 8 ~ 10.63 

Canada 125,756 3 23.86 
46,640 0 0 
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...and now the De Luxe OIL BAR 
to Complete Your ALEMITE Matched Unit’ Group 


“COMPANY 
EMBLEM) git BAR 
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ODAY’S motorist prides himselfon plain sight of customer and attendant. 
his modern car. He likes to have it piped from barrels located elsewhere. 
serviced by modern equipment. That’s Also available is Model 235, which will 


why dealers who invest in ALEMITE accommodate up to six standard “high- 
MODERNIZATION notice a rapid up- boy” oil dispensers. 
turn in profits. And here’s the ALEMITE Like all Alemite Equipment, the new 


OIL BAR, which, with Alemite Lubri- Alemite Oil Bars are offered on the 
cation Equipment and Departmental attractive ‘‘Pay-As-You-Profit”’ Plan. It is 
Service Units, completes your ALEMITE not unusual for increased business to 
MODERNIZATION! cover the entire cost under this plan, 

Model 230, shown here, provides with a handsome margin of profit left 
space for seven meters and taps, though over! Phone, wire, or mail the coupon 
only four are shown. Oil is metered in) now for complete information! 


ENGINE 
SERVICE 


SEND FOR THIS 
IMPORTANT BOOKLET! 
Illustrates Alemite "Matched 
Unit” Equipment and shows 
arrangements which help boost 

sales and profits! 














ALEMITE DE LUXE DEPARTMENTAL SERVICE UNIT  ALEMITE MASTER DEPARTMENTAL SERVICE UNIT er a a eee 


in white, maroon, and stainless steel, provides matches other Alemite units, is ruggedly built | STEW ART-WARNER CORPORATION | 
tool compartments, waste chutes, air hose, parts and beautifully finished for selling power and 1856 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Ill., Dept. J 
washer, and other important conveniences. long service. | Please rush your new booklet about Alemite 
| ““Matched Unit’? Equipment! | 
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Bureau of Mines First-Aid training 
each year, Globe has 41 qualified Bu- 
reau of Mines’ instructers who teach 
15-hour courses once a year to other 
employes. “We feel that our First-Aid 
Training is an important factor in our 
safety program,” states Mr. Redfearn. 
Globe publishes a Safety Manual of 
66 pages and a monthly bulletin, en- 
titled “The Benefitter.”” National Safety 
Council’s “The Safe Worker” is dis- 
tributed to all employes. Special bul- 
letins and posters are sent out each 
month, supplemented by posters and 
literature distributed to each district 
by the Safety Council. The latter 
service is made possible by member- 
ship in the National Safety Council. 
Rigid physical examinations are 
given to all of Globe’s’ prospective 
employes. Regular employes are also 
subjected to physical examinations. 
Globe issues award buttons each 
year, commencing with 1-year buttons 
for employes completing a year’s work 
without an injury requiring medical 
treatment, and continues awarding 
buttons for employes completing a 
second, third, fourth or mecre years 
without injury. If an employe has an 
accident in any one year, he loses his 
“standing” and must start all over 
again working for a 1-year award. 


Goes 684,455 Miles 
Without an Accident 


In recognition of 684,455 accident- 
free miles, A. W. Kammeyer, agent for 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, was 
awarded a gold watch by the recent 
International Petroleum Exposition, at 
Tulsa, for winning the safe drivers 
contest for tank trucks. 

Known as the country’s safest tank 
truck driver, Mr. Kammeyer reports 
that he owes this record to heeding a 
simple safety rule: traffic laws are 
made to be obeyed. 

For having driven 675,000 miles with- 
out an accident in 19 years, Mr. Kam- 
meyer recently won the safe drivers’ 
contest for tank trucks conducted by 
the National Safety Council. He was 
honored at a municipal banquet at Con- 
cordia at which the council’s award 
was presented him by Jay W. Wilson, 
manager of the Kansas City, Mo., sales 
division of Standard. 





Jay W. Wilson 


and A. W. Kammeyer 





First Aid Teams in Refineries 





Part of Oil's Safety Program 
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Typical oil company first aid team is shown above. 


These United Refining Co. men 


were among winners in the Fire and Safety Marshals annual contest, held at Cleve 


land June 13, 1940 
Clyde Hansen 


Members of the team, from left to right, are: John Miner, captain 
Robert Brown, Eugene Hedges, John Daley, Ralph Barney and Egil 


Jensen, extras, and Robert Shine, team’s patient 


Accident 
ness. 

With this idea in mind, a small group 
of refiners, back in 1925, went to work 
for the benefit of employer, employe 
and his family and the country at 
large. 

There were problems a-plenty. It 
was difficult to train men who had 
been brought up in the ‘“Hell-bent-for- 
production-era” that a few precautions 
could save a limb, protect eye-sight 
and assure their return home each 
evening, with no physical disabilities. 

There were other problems. But the 
fact remained that accident preven- 
tion was good business. And to prove 
that this group of men meant business, 
the Fire and Safety Marshals of the 
National Petroleum Assn. came into 
being. 

Realizing the value of first-aid train- 
ing in the refineries, oil companies, in 
1929, organized first-aid teams to par- 
ticipate in first-aid contests, secured a 
bronze plaque which is awarded each 
year to the winning team and held by 
it until the following year. 

This year’s contest was won by 
Socony-Vacuum (Olean, N. Y.) with 
a score of 98.80. Other teams and 
their scores in order follow: Pennzoil, 
98.45; United Refining, 97.75; Kendall, 
Team No. 2, 97.60; Kendall No. 3, 
97.50; Quaker State Motor Oil, 97.30; 
Sinclair (Wellsville, N. Y.) 97.10; and 
Quaker State, 96.50. 

However, first-aid training is not 
regarded by the Fire Marshals as a 
complete safety educational program. 
It is only the first step in safety edu- 
eation and training of werkers and 
supervisors. 


prevention is good _ busi- 





Speaking before the 10th annual 
meeting, in 1935, J. J. Forbes, U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, sounded a keynote of 
this organization: 

“The first major development in the 
great industrial safety movement was 
a realization of the necessity for safe- 
guarding against electrical, mechanical 
and natural hazards which existed 
within the industry. I refer to such 
things as guards for moving machin- 
ery, hand rails, safe walkways, safe 
ladders, fire-fighting equipment, and 
the use of protective wearing apparel, 
including safety shoes and goggles. 


“Today, such equipment is generally 
regarded as essential to the operation 
of the industrial plant and is pro- 
vided and used largely as a matter of 
course.” 


To carry out these purposes, the 
Fire and Safety Marshals meet at 
least twice a year to exchange ideas 
and develop more efficient means of 
protecting men and plants from all 
types of accidents. 

In tune with the times, R. T. Hender- 
son, Cleveland, past president of the 
executive committee and safety direc- 
tor for Standard Oil Co. of Ohio, said 
at last June’s meeting: “Continuance 
of a high standard of safety work is 
the first responsibility, and another 
and added responsibility may now he 
the protection of plants and men from 
outside interference or from _ sub- 
versive elements within the plant.” 

Today, there are 40 refiners actively 
participating in the Fire Marshals’ 
activities. 
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Making more money from investments interests every busi- 
ness man. Take mobile equipment for an example. Deadweight, 
because it costs money to haul on both full load and empty 
return, is the number one item on every operator's and de- 
signer’s mind. They ask the question, “How can I cut dead- 
weight without sacrificing strength or production efficiency?” 

Today the answer is simple. All you do is specify N-A-X 
HIGH TENSILE. For here is a high tensile steel, having 
high vield point, high ultimate strength, excellent welding 
characteristics and greatly increased resistance to both cor 
rosion and abrasion. Because it is unusually ductile, it can 
be cold formed easily, in most cases without any change in 


shop practjce. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION—— 


a INHERENTLY FINER GRAIN 
Wea ALL THE ete 
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N-A-X HIGH TENSILE has high fatigue and impact 
resistance, at both normal and extremely low temperatures 

an item of particular importance in equipment that must 
operate in all kinds of weather and temperature conditions. 

Take advantage of these unusual properties of N-A-X 
HIGH TENSILE for your product. Great Lakes engineers, 
who have experience covering the use of N-A-X HIGH 
TENSILE in all types of applications, will be glad to consult 
with you on any of your problems. They'll show you how 
others have used N-A-X HIGH TENSILE to advantage in 
cutting costs and increasing operating efficiency. 

Ask for a Great Lakes engineer today—you incur no 


obligation, 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Boston, 460 Statler Office Building; Buffalo, 1000 Walbridge Building; Chattanooga, 18 Volunteer Building; Chicago, 1026 

Builders Building; Cleveland, 820 Leader Building; Dayton, 1401 Third National Bank Building; Indianapolis, 1215-17 Circle Tower; 

Minneapolis, 714 Midland Bank Building; New York, 405 Lexington Avenue; Philadelphia, 407 Liberty Trust Building; St. Louis, 

3615 Olive Street; San Francisco, 824 Sharon Building; Toledo, 906 Edison Building. Montreal, Quebec, Drummond, McCall & 
Co., Limited; Toronto, Ontario, Peckover's, Limited. ‘ 


division of 
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Executive Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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State Safety Methods 
Told by F. R. McLean 


Steps being taken by two state asso- 
ciations of independent oil marketers 
to interest their members in safe op- 
erating practices were described by F. 
R. McLean, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 
Detroit, vice-chairman for marketing 
of the Petroleum Section of the Na- 
tional Safety Council Oct. 7, at its an- 
nual meeting in Chicago. 

The marketing associations referred 
to were the Ohio Petroleum Marketers 
Assn. and the Michigan Petroleum 
Assn, Their program to focus atten- 
tion on safety includes: 

Safety topics on meeting programs. 


What Users Sc 


Participating and attending state 
and local general industrial safety 
meetings. 


Co-operation of members in confer- 
ences with local and state authorities 
on ordinances and laws affecting safety 
in oil marketing operations. 

Issuing of safety bulletins from 
their association headquarters. 

One state association (Ohio) partici- 
pates in state-sponsored safety con- 
tests. 

A survey among the state marketing 
associations showed their members de- 
sired information and assistance on ac- 
cident prevention, said Mr. McLean, 
and he recommended that men active 
in the work of the Petroleum Section 
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“ROPERS CUT OUR PUMPING COSTS 85%” 


“WE PUMPED 8000 GALLONS FOR 20 CENTS” 





“OPERATING COSTS ARE LOWEST IN OUR HISTORY” 





THE NEW 


ROPER 


GAS ENGINE TRUCK PUMP 


SAVE TIME, MONEY, AND TRUCKS 






WITH THIS MORE EFFICIENT EQUIPMENT 


The new Roper Gas Engine Truck 
Pump will definitely cut your pumping 
costs by consuming less time and less 
fuel. Also saves wear and tear on your 
trucks because truck motors are idle 
while pumping. 

Note these features ... only Roper has 
them all! Electric Push-Button Starter 
replaces crank or rope ... Only Two 
Moving Parts, equal size pumping gears 
operating in a pump body .. . Spiral 
Tooth Gears, quiet at all speeds with 
high volumetric and mechanical effi- 


ciency Hydraulically Balanced 
with internal pressure equalized at all 


points Bronze Bearings act as 
wear plates .. . Built-In Relief Valve 
protects against excessive pressure. 


also chatterproof and leakproof... 
Always Primed, once primed and in 
operation Ropers pick up own prime 
instantly . . . Eight Piping arrange- 
ments from four openings .. . Air 
Cooled Gas Engine cannot boil or freeze 

. Flexible Coupling making unit 
quieter and safer, no belts, chains etc. 


Send for a copy of ‘‘Longer Life For Your Tank Trucks’’ 


GEO. D. ROPER CORP., ROCKFORD, ILL. 
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lend their help to the state and local] 
marketing groups in organizing safety 
programs. 


Safety Head Questions 
Frequent Tank Cleaning 


Necessity for oil companies to clean 
their gasoline storage tanks every two 
or three years, regardless of individual 
conditions, was questioned by Oscar B. 
Lewis, manager of the safety depart- 
ment, Ethyl Gasoline Corp., who spoke 
before ‘the Petroleum Section of the 
National Safety Council, Oct. 7 in Chi- 
cago. 

Stating that the average period for 
cleaning gasoline storage tanks was 
every three years, he said that in many 
cases tanks were entered and cleaned 
unnecessarily. “Probably such a sched- 
ule for cleaning was set up when 
‘water white’ was important; but to- 
day, with most gasoline colored, off- 
color gasoline does not show or affect 
its use, unless it is extreme,” he stated. 

A widening of the gap between tank 
openings and cleanings, wherever pos- 
sible, would be a step in the right di- 
rection for oil companies, Mr. Lewis 
believed, both in saving labor and in 
reducing a potential safety hazard. 

This speaker said that 50% of the in- 
dustry’s tanks are wholly or partially 
in gasoline service, and that approxi- 
mately 75% of all gasoline tanks are 
used at some time for storage of lead- 
ed gasoline. Tanks which can be en- 
tered for cleaning vary in size from 
the 150,000-bbl. vertical type at refin- 
eries, to the small, 250-bbl. horizontal 
compartment tanks at bulk stations, 
and even smaller tanks are sometimes 
equipped with manholes for entering, 
he stated. 

Best practice for the oil company’s 
cleaning operations depends on the 
products stored in the tank and care- 
ful supervision during cleaning opera- 
tions. For example, said Mr. Lewis, 
hydrogen sulfide is found only in crude 
and unfinished stocks and tetraethyl 
lead only in finished gasoline, each call- 
ing for a different practice in cleaning 
tanks. 

Studies of tank cleaning made by 
the Ethyl Gasoline Corp. were de- 
scribed in detail, when using both 
steam and mechanical means for mov- 
ing the air from tank interiors, also 
this company’s plan of assistance to 
oil companies in tank cleaning opera- 
tions. 





Refinery Safety Article 


Oil men interested in safety 
measures followed at a refinery, 
will find an article dealing with 
phase of safety in the Refining 
Technology edition of NATION- 
AL PETROLEUM NEWS. The 
article is written by W. W. Wel- 
don, safety engineer of Standard 
Oil Co. of Louisiana. 
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Underground Leakage 
Is Cited as Hazard 


Instances of leaks of gasoline from 
underground service station storage 
tanks, and the methods used by public 
authorities in locating the source of 
the leaks, were described before the 
Petroleum Section of the National 
Safety Congress, in Chicago, by R. M. 
Cadman, superintendent of the En- 
gineering Dept., Schedule Rating Of- 
fice of New Jersey, the agency which 
fixes fire insurance rates for that state. 


The same conclusions as to installa- 
tions of tanks, and methods for oil 
companies to use in determining loca- 
tion of leaks, were contained in the 
preliminary report of a committee of 
the National Fire Protection Assn. on 
this subject. This report was presented 
at the annual meeting of the NFPA 
last May. (N.P.N., June 5, p. 31.) 


The recommendation included that 
tanks and piping installed for storing 
gasoline be capable of withstanding a 
static pressure of 10 lbs. per sq. in. 
withcut leaking. “Where tanks and 
pipings may be weakened through age 
or because of the character of the soil 
in which they are installed, they should 
be tested annually, preferably at a 
hydrostatic pressure of 10 lbs. per sq. 
in.,’ it was stated. 

“If for any reason a tank is 
abandoned, the gasoline should be en- 
tirely pumped out and all piping discon- 
nected and the tank filled to overflow- 
ing with water and tightly capped, or 
completely filled with sand, or the tank 
should be removed from the premises.” 


Safety Aids Provided 
By Trained Employes 


Twenty trained employes of a Bay- 
town, Texas refinery provide first-aid 
service for the entire community 24 
hours a day and their unit is perhaps 
unique among safety organizations. 


Besides the primary object of meet- 
ing emergencies, this group gives im- 
portant services such as conducting 
first-aid and water-safety classes and 
maintaining life guards at local 
beaches. First-aid stations are regu- 
larly set up at all public meetings and 
other gatherings. All members of the 
first-aid unit donate their time, and 
purchase and maintain their own 
equipment from membership fees. In- 
cluded in the equipment is a _ short- 
wave radio and photographic mate- 
rials for recording reports of acci- 
dents. 


Negligence Costs $500 


For failure to put new oil in an 
utomobile crankcase after it was 
irained, an Alabama Court of Appeals 
recently held that a service station at- 
tendant was liable for damage amount- 
ng to $500. 
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of 
Sieh BODY LUBRICATION 


with DOOR-EASE 





@ Body lubrication is an essential feature of 
every thorough lubrication job...and it 
makes a hit when customers see that you use 
DOOR-EASE Products for this purpose. DOOR- 
EASE lubricates without danger of soiling 
clothing or car upholstery. 
Use DOOR-EASE Stainless Stick Lu- 
bricant as specified by leadersin the 
industry for door dovetails, lock 
| fangn, rubber door bumpers, hood 
. lacings and other ex- 
-— posed surfaces. Use 
DOOR-EASE Dripless 
Oil, a rapid penetrant 
and better lubricant for 


140% RETURN 


IN ONE YEAR 





Dome Oil Company, Washington’s 
first fuel oil distributor, writes 
“During the season of 1937-1938, 
our total saving in fuel oil delivery 
costs due to reduction in the mileage 
of our trucks and decreased labor 
costs exceeded the cost 
of installing VENT- 
ALARMS* by about 
13%. If the increased 
gallonage put out at 
the above costs is com- 
puted, the saving 
would amount to ap- 
proximately 40% 


hinges, 


places. 





locks and 
other hard-to-get-at 
“Runs in— 
Won't run out”. 








° vn the mabone a € RUGLYDE 
Penetrating Rubber Lubricant. 


AMERICAN GREASE STICK od o 





MUSKEGON, 


above the cost of the 
equipment installed.”’ 


And Dome Oil is 
still buying VENT- 
ALARMS. 


*T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off- 


VENTALARM 


Scully Signal Company 
93 First Street 
e, Mass. 
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ALLPEN IS 


A GREAT WINTER 





FAVORITE....and MONEY-MAKER 








Let Us Quote on 


HIGH FLASH 
CYLINDER STOCKS 


SOLVENT DEWAXED 
NEUTRALS 
150 - 180 - 200 - 250 Vis. at 100 


a 
BRIGHT STOCKS 
2 
BLENDED MOTOR OILS 


In Tank Cars, Drums 
and Cans 




















Last winter's severe weather proved the super- 
performance of this sensational 100% Premium 


Bradford Pennsylvania Motor Oil. It’s the equal 
of higher priced nationally advertised oils . . 
sells for less .. . . pays you more. 


Bradford AllPen is zero pour test all year ‘round. 
SAE-10 and 20 are ‘‘minus zero’’ pour. Send for 
samples and advantageous price set-up. Don’t 
delay! 


“For Safety’s Sake, LUBRICATE Every 1000 Miles” 
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INTRODUCING A NEW SERVICE FOR NPN's 


READERS 





Heating Oil Demand in the East 
Was Above Normal in September 


This page introduces a new editorial 
feature of NPN, to give heating oil dis- 
tributing and supplying companies infor- 
mation as to how demand for this product 
during the current heating season (Sep- 
tember through May) compares with re- 
quirements of a normal season and with 
the same period last season. It will teil 
individual companies whether changes in 
their heating oi! gallonage are due to the 
season's actual heating requpirements, or 
to other causes. 

This data will be published each month, 
as quickly as statistics for the previous 
month are available from U. S. Weather 
Bureau district offices. 

Heating oil needs of domestic con- 
sumers in September, as indicated by 
daily outside temperature deficiencies 
below 65 Fahr.--expressed in Degree 
Days—-for the various geographical 
sections of the country, were: 

Throughout New England, Mid- 
dle Atlantic and South Atlantic 
states, larger than normal require 
ments at the start of the heating 
season. 

In the eastern states of the 


North Central section also larger 

than normal. 

In western states of the North 
Central section mostly above, a 
few points below, normal require- 
ments. 

On the Pacific Coast, much less 
than normal requirements. 

The exact extent of fuel oil demand 
for many individual heating oil centers 
is given in the accompanying table. In 
later months, this table will not only 
compare Degree Days of the previous 
month with normal Degree Days for 
that month; but it will also show ac- 
cumulated Degree Days, thus indicat- 
ing how heating oil requirements of 
the season, as it progresses, compare 
with a nermal season. 

As compared with September of a 
year ago, heating oil requirements in 
New England and Middle Atlantic 
states were not greatly different. In 
South Atlantic states they were larger 
than a year ago and in western central 
states and the far west considerably 
less than in September 1939. 

In New England, unseasonal cold 


days in September brought about a 
heating load ranging from 1.8 to 2.8% 
of the requirements of the entire nor- 
mal heating season. Normal heating 
load for September in this section 
varies from 1.5 to 1.7% of the season’s 
needs. 


In the Atlantic states, East Coast 
cities that normally do not need inside 
heat for comfort, in September, this 
year experienced heating loads, as in- 
dicated by Degree Days, ranging from 
2 to 2.5% of a normal Season’s require- 
ments. Washington, a large heating 
oil center, that normally uses less than 
1% of its season’s heating require- 
ments in September, this year re- 
quired over 1%. 


In the northern tier of central states, 
Milwaukee, for example, normally 
needs 1% of its heating requirements 
for the season in September. This 
year its needs were 1.9%. Omaha and 
Des Moines were slightly under normal 
requirements. Demand in Detroit and 
Cleveland was well above normal. 


On the Pacific Coast, San Francisco 
uses nearly 5% of its normal needs for 
a September-May season, in Septem- 
ber. This year, the requirement there 
was only 1.1%. Seattle, which nor- 
mally uses 3.5° of its season’s needs 
in September, this year used cnly 1.4‘. 


September Heating Oil Requirements, Shown by Degree Days 


Oil marketers heating oil requirements, for any _ lo- 
cality, in any period, can be accurately gauged by com- 


Percentage changes from normal shown are the per 
cents by which the actual number of Degree Days are 


paring the outside temperature deficiency below 65 Fahr. 
with the normal temperature deficiency for the same period 
and locality. These temperature deficiencies are shown in 
Degree Days. For example, if the daily outside mean tem- 
perature averaged 63, number of Degree Days for that 
day would be 2. (For complete explanation of use of De- 
gree Days in calculating heating oil requirements, see 
NPN, Sept. 11, p. 25.) 

Figures in the table below are totals by months of 
Degree Days, as reported by U. S. Weather Bureau district 
offices. 


September, 1940 


or 
c 


above, or below, the normal number of Degree Days for 
that period; showing, in the former instance, the extent 
to which heating oil consumption was less than normal, in 
the latter, extent to which consumption was greater than 
normal for the same period. 

Percentage of normal season’s requirements used in 
any month is the per cent of the number of actual Degree 
Days for that month of the total number of Degree Days 
in a normal heating season for that locality. 

(This table as published in following months, will also 
include the accumulated heating oil requirements for the 
season, starting Sept. 1, as reflected by Degree Days.) 


——_—_—__— Season to Oct. 1————— 


——Sept. 1939——— “% Normal ©% Normal 





Actual Above % Above Season's Season’s Total 
Sept. Sept. or Below Actual or Below Needs Needs DDs In 
Normal 1940 Normal Sept. 1939 Normal Used In Used In Normal 
DDs DDs Needs DDs Sept. ’39 Sept. ’40 Sept. ’39 Season 
NEW ENGLAND 
Portland, Me » 120 ae 44 170 41 2.5 2.0 6814 
Burlington, Vt. . 140 215 i. 53 238 70 2.8 3 7486 
Boston 93 111 + 19 8&9 4.3 1.8 is 6022 
Providence, R. I. 82 106 + 30 84 2.4 1.8 1s 5689 
Hartford, Conn 104 149 13 96 at 2.4 1.6 6010 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
New York City 12 64 +433 24 +100 1.2 0.5 5290 
Albany ; 112 173 + 54 162 45 2.6 2.5 6516 
tochester 90 136 1 51 117 30 ir By § 6620 
Buffalo 81 137 L 69 138 70 2 2 6723 
Trenton, N. J. 10 86 +760 39 +290 1.6 0.7 5199 
Philadelphia 3 53 + 1666 16 +433 ace 0.35 4792 
SOUTH ATLANTIC rie 
Baltimore . 38 19 1.99 13 65 1 0.3 4628 
Washington . . : 43 61 ‘£2 13 70 13 0.3 4620) 
Richmond, Va. 0 62 . 3 1.6 ts 3820 
NORTH CENTRAL mace 
Cleveland 17 119 L153 65 40 1.9 1 6150 
Chicago 94 106 - 33 52 45 1.6 0.8 6447 
Detroit 58 131 +126 108 86 2 1.6 6454 
Milwaukee ; 75 134 ee 94 25 1.9 iS 7150 
Minneapolis . oe 159 116 at 149 6.3 1.4 1.9 7899 
St. Louis ; 2 42 00 16 62 0.9 0.3 4658 
Des Moines, Ta. . 100 81 19 77 23 1.3 1.2 6329 
Omaha 91 72 21 67 26 It 1 6229 
Kansas City 53 58 i 9 35 34 1.1 0.7 5006 
PACIFIC COAST ; — 
Seattle, Wash. ; : 153 60 60 129 2 1.4 3 ; 4317 
Portland, Ore. 100 18 52 59 41 1.1 1.3 4367 
San Francisco 110 36 67 81 26 5 3.4 2382 
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Pennsylvania 

CLEVELAND, Oct. 12.—Wax prices 
continued to push forward and Stod- 
dard solvent was up 0.25c in western 
Pennsylvania the past week. Quota- 
tions for other products for the most 
part were reported unchanged, and the 
status of most products was. un- 
changed. As a resale agent put it: 
“Items we can move (light products) 
are practically unobtainable, while 
products we can’t move (lubes) are 
plentiful.” 

There was no let-up in the recent 
brisk demand for wax. Some refiners 
said they believed that exports were 
again finding their way to Europe, and 
also that U. S. munitions manufactur- 
ers were taking increased quantities 
of wax. Quotations reported for white 
crude scale at the end of the week 
were at 2.75c per lb., New York, up 
0.125e from quotations reported early 
in the week. 


Reports generally indicated contin- 
ued scarcity of gasoline with quota- 
tions reported for 74-76 oct. (L-3) for 
unrestricted shipment ranging from 
5.75¢ to 6.25c a gal. At the same time, 
there were reports that some refiners 
were meeting competition for north- 
eastern Ohio business at 5.95¢ a gal., 
delivered, on 74-76. In central Ohio, 
minimum 80 oct. (’39 research) gaso- 
line was being offered by one source 
outside of western Pennsylvania at 6c, 
delivered, according to reports. 

Shipments of lubes against contracts 
were reported in good volume. A 10,000- 
bbl. inter-refinery sale of bright stock 
was said to have been made recently 
at “something under 10c” a gal. Quo- 
tations to the jobbing and compound. 
ing trade reported by refiners for 25 
pour test stock ranged from 12 to 13c. 
An inquiry for 5000 bbls. of bright 
stock was reported in the market at 
the end of the week, 


Atlantic Coast 


NEW YORK, Oct. 12.-Reports along 
the Atlantic seaboard the past week 
indicated suppliers were watching 
light fuel prices carefully with an eye 
on rising tanker rates from the Gulf. 
Some suppliers predicted higher prices 
if tanker rates continue upward. 

A New York supplier said he knew 
of no “increased firmness yet” but 
added he contemplated increasing his 
prices within the next few days. “On 
a cost plus basis,” he said, “it is un- 
profitable to sell No. 2 fuel at present 
prices.” 

Gasoline was quoted higher at some 
northern points, lower at others, the 
past week. At Albany, Portland and 
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Providence four suppliers reported ad- 
vancing their quotations for 72-74 oct., 
0.1ec to 0.2c to 5.60c at Portland and 
Providence, and 5.50c at Albany. An- 
other supplier reported reducing his 
quotations for 68-70 oct. 0.1l¢e to 5.60c 
at Portland, and for 72-74 oct. 0.25c 
to 5.25¢e at Boston. 


There were reports that 72-74 oct. 
gasoline was being offered at New 
York at 4.75¢c in tank cars and 4.50c 
in barges. Quotations reported by New 
York suppliers ranged from 5 to 6.50c 
in tank cars, and 4.75 to 6.50¢ in 
barges. 


Mid-Westen 


CHICAGO, Oct. 12.—Brisk demand 
for light fuel oils was reported by Mid- 
Western refiners and tank car mar- 
keters in Chicago the past week. Quo- 
tations reported by refiners for No. 
2 oil were up 0.125c. Movement of 
gasoline was “up to expectations for 
this time of year’, several refiners 
said. Kerosine and_ industrial fuel 
movement was steady, according to 
reports. 


Group 3 quotations reported by re- 
finers for No. 2 fuel ranged from 3.375 
to 3.50c, up 0.125c on the low. Quota- 
tions reported by tank car marketers 
for No. 2 ranged from 3.125 to 3.50c. 


Open spot sales reported by four 
tank car marketers during the week 
totalled as follows: 13 cars of 72-74 
oct. gasoline at 3.875c; 2 cars of 63-66 
oct. at 3.50c; 2 cars of 60 oct. and be- 
low, 1 at 3.25c and 1 at 3.375c; 2 cars 
of Ethyl, 1 at 4.50c and 1 at 4.625c; 
and 1 car of 41-43 w.w. kerosine at 
4.75c; all sales FOB Group 3. 


Six marketers reported quoting 
3.875¢ for 72-74 oct., 3.50 to 3.75¢c for 
63-66 oct., 3 to 3.50c for 60 oct. and 
below, and 3.50 to 3.75¢c for 41-43 w.w. 
kerosine. Group 3 quotations reported 
by refiners ranged from 4.50 to 5c, 
4.125 to 4.50c, 3.75 to 4.25c, and 3.875 
to 4.25c, for the 4 products, respec- 
tively. 


Gulf 


NEW YORK, Oct. 12.—-Gasoline was 
offered more freely at the Gulf the 
past week than for several weeks, ac- 
cording to trade reports here and from 
the Southwest. Early in the month, 
reports were that material available 
for October lifting had been pretty 
well sold up, late the past week but 
new October offerings were said to 
have appeared. 


Kerosine was reported closely held 
at 4c, with some buyers indicating that 
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they had been unable to shade this 
price. 

There was a report that a cargo of 
minimum 80 oct. (’39 Research) gaso- 
line had been sold “to a New York 
firm” at 4.125c but details and con- 
firmation could not be obtained in a 
canvass of buyers here. This grade 
was said to be available at 4c with 
some refiners reporting asking prices 
up to 5c. 


‘olifosni 


LOS ANGELES, Oct. 12.—Stiffening 
of domestic quotations on all grades 
of fuel oil was reported the past week, 
with a widening of the range of heavy 
fuel oil to $0.45-$0.55 and of light oil 
to $0.55-$0.65 per bbl. at independent 
plants in both the Los Angeles Basin 
and San Joaquin Valley. This was be- 
lieved to be caused by a seasonal in- 
crease in demand coupled with a de- 
cline in the quantity of fuel oil avail- 
able. A number of refineries were shut 
down and operations at other plants 
were curtailed, according to reports. 

Independent refiners in the Basin 
area were said to have increased their 
sales of regular-grade and Ethyl gaso- 
lines in recent weeks with a corre- 
sponding decline in third grade sales. 
The percentages were said to be now 
about 20, 40 and 40 for third grade, 
regular and Ethyl, respectively. Ranges 
of independent gasoline prices _ re- 
ported in the Basin were 4.5 to 5e for 
third grade; 5 to 5.5¢c for regular; and 
5.75 to 6.25¢ for Ethyl. 

Pacific Coast export markets con- 
tinued quiet with no changes in quo- 
tations reported. 


Mid-Continent 


TULSA, Oct. 12.—Reflecting reports 
of increased demand due to cooler 
weather, most grades of light fuel 
oils were quoted 0.125c higher in 
Oklahoma the past week. Oklahoma 
refiners reported quotations ranging 
from 3.50 to 3.75¢e for No. 1 p.w., 3.375 
to 3.50ce for No. 1 straw, 3.375 to 3.625c 
for No. 2 straw, and 3.25 to 3.375c for 
No. 3. An Oklahoma refiner reported 
selling 1 car of No. 2 straw fuel at 
ote. 

Increased scarcity of Grade 26-70 
natural gasoline advanced price 0.25c 
to 2.75c, FOB Group 3, late in the 
week, according to reports. Material 
for Group 3 shipment was said to be 
much more scarce than for Brecken- 
ridge movement. Some quotations were 
reported 0.25c higher at 2.50c, FOB 
Breckenridge also, but sales continued 
to be reported at 2.25c. 

Quotations for other products for 
the most part were reported unchanged 
throughout the Mid-Continent. 
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REFINERY and SEABOARD PRICES 


In bulk lots by Motor Transport, Tank Car, Barge or Tanker as shown 


(NOTE—Parenthetical figures after prices indicate number of companies quoting when less than three companies are quoting.) 


HOW PRICES ARE REPORTED— 


Refinery and Seaboard prices in National Petroleum News are gathered by PLATT’S 
OILLGRAM and are as published in the Monday issue of the OILGRAM 

PLATT’S OILGRAM is a reporting service issued in three identical editions daily 
from News Bureaus at New York, Cleveland, and Tulsa, Okla. PLATT’S OIL- 
GRAM gathers and publishes what its publisher and representatives believe to be 
accurate news of sales, prices and current happenings affecting the oil industry 
and that will be of interest to its subscribers. As this information is usually private, 
OILGRAM reports it according to what it is able to obtain from sources deemed 
reliable. 

All information is supplied without guarantee as to its completeness, 
time of transmission or promptness of delivery. 

The subscriber receives this information for his private use and not for resale or 
further distribution. 

Publisher reserves the right to change the extent 
information at any time. 

Prices shown in the tables are quotations (meaning sellers’ general offers or posted 
prices), or actual sales prices, reported to OILGRAM by refiners for “open spot” 
transactions, except as otherwise specified. 

Prices arrived at by discounts off a specified price or “‘market date of shipment,” 
prices named in contracts or prices arrived at in accordance with any arrangement 
made prior to date of sale, are not for “open spot” transactions and therefore are 
not considered in making the price tables. Prices made to brokers and prices in 
“inter-refinery’’ transactions are also not considered except as may be noted. 


accuracy 


, nature and form of showing this 


where shipment is generally to be made in ninety days. 
pipelines, or tanker terminals in districts designated. 
Prices shown are for quantities in bulk such as tank car lots, motor transport lots 
or barge lots; and in cents per gallon; heavy fuel oils are in dollars per barrel of 42 
U.S. gallons; wax and petrolatums are in cents per pound. Prices applying to barges 
or cargoes only are so designated. 

Prices do not include taxes or inspection fees. 
the business day. 

Mid-Western prices in the tables were gathered from refiners with offices located 
in Chicago and the surrounding territory. While the prices are quoted on a Group 3 
(Oklahoma) freight basis, this i is in accordance with the custom of the oil industry 
which uses Group 3 as a price basis for the ease of comparing prices even when the 
material originates in another refining district. Other refinery prices are given 
by and for the particular refining district where the material is made and from which 
it is shipped. 

When prices obtained by OILGRAM do not conform to these conditions the ex- 
ception and the new conditions are noted in the news lead or in conjunction with 
the price table by footnote or otherwise, for the particular refinery or sales district 
involved. 
Crude oil and products covered by OILGRAM’S news and price service, except 
where noted, have been represented to the publisher as fully up to the customary 
trade specifications indicated and according to the generally accepted methods of 
test; and all crude oil and all products thereof as having been lawfully produced 
and transported. 

Any apparent error should be reported to the nearest OILGRAM or National 
Petroleum News office at once as no correction will be made after the second 


Prices are FOB refineries 


Prices are published at the close of 





issue 
All prices are for “immediate” shipment except in Gulf Coast bulk transactions of the OILGRAM or National Petroleum News following its publication. 
~ . ‘ . . 
Summary of Daily Gasoline Prices (Oct. 8 to Oct. 14) 
U. S. Motor, (ASTM octane Latest Prices 
72-74 octane: Mon. Oct. 14 Oct. 11 Oct. 10 Oct. 9 Oct. 8 
Oklahoma... u) 4.50 -5.125 u) 4.50 -5.125 (u) 4.50 -5.125 (u) 4.50 -5.125 u) 4.50 -5.125 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis 1.50 — 5.00 4.50 — 5.00 4.50 — 5.00 4.50 — 5.00 4.50 —- 5.00 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns. 4.50 5:29 1.50 2-20 4.50 5:25 4.50 5:26 4.50 5.29 
W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. dest’ns. 5.00 (2 5.00 (2) 5.00 (2) >. 00(2) >. 00(2) 
63-66 octane: 
Oklahoma ; 4.125- 4.50 4.125- 4.50 4.125- 4.50 4.125- 4.75 4.125- 4.75 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis $.125- 4.50 4.125- 4.50 4.125-— 4.50 4.125- 4.75 4.125- 4.75 
N. ‘Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns 4.125- 5.00 4.125-— 5.00 4.125- 5.00 4 125- 5.00 4.125-— 5.00 
V. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns 4.50 (2 4.50 (2) 4.50 (2 4.50 (2) 4.50 (2) 
60 octane & below: 
Oklahoma 3.75 — 4.25 3.75 - 4.25 3.75 -— 4.25 3.75 — 4.25 3.75 — 4.25 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis 3.75 1.25 3.75 4.25 3.75 4.25 3.75 ‘20 Pye) 4.25 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest ns. 3.75 1.50 3:75 1.50 o ae 41.50 3:75 41.50 3.75 4.50 
W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. dest ns. 00 (2 1.00 (2 1.00 (2 4.00 (2) 4.00 (2) 
Motor Gasoline, 72-74 octane (ASTM 
New York harbor 9.00 — 6.50 9.00 — 6.50 5.00 — 6.50 >.00 — 6.50 5.00 — 6.50 
Philadelphia district 5.25 — 7.00 5.25 — 7.00 5.25 — 7.00 5.25 -— 7.00 5.25 — 7.00 
Baltimore district 9.50 — 7.25 5.30 7.25 9.50 — 7.25 5.50 — 7.25 9.50 — 7.25 
Motor Gasoline: 
74-76 Octane: (L-3) 
Bradford-Warren (Weateri Penna 6.00 _ 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 
Other Districts (Western Penna. 9.75 — 6.00 9.49 — 6.25 9.75 — 6.25 5.75 — 6.25 3.75 — 6.25 
72-73 Octane: (L-3 — i ee 
* Bradford-Warren (Western Penna 9.79 (2 _ 9 fo (2 9.75 (2 5.75 (2) 3.75 (2) 
Other Districts (Western Penna 5.79 (1 9.79 — 6.00 3.75 — 6.00 5. 75 6.00 5.75 — 6.00 





REFINERY PRICES 


Gasoline U. S. 





Motor (ASTM Octane) except where 


otherwise specified 





Prices Effective Oct, 24 Oct. 7 Prices Effective Oct. 14 Oct. 7 # a _ " 1. 
OKLAHOMA ARK. (FOB Ark. plant of one refiner. for shipment Kerosine, Gas & Fuel Oils 
72-74 oct... u) 4.50 -5.125(u) 4.50-5.123 to Ark. & i iN Prices Effective Oct. 14 Oct. 7 
63-66 oct 4.125- 4.50  4.125- 4.75 72-74 oct ey 4.75 OKLAHOMA 
60 oct. & below 3.75 1.25 ae i 4.25 70-72 oct a0" 4 625 41-43 grav. w.w 3.875- 4.25 >" 9- 
60-62 400 e.p. 100 (2 1002 60 oct. & below 4.125 4.125 49-44 grav., w.w. a 00. t 625 ; =. : 625 
eee wane ° ange O 3.5 75 50 - 25 
WESTERN PENNA. (Motor gasoline Net oe ccc: Se = Ss 3.50 - 3.87 
, ) : » “ae 3.75 5.375- 3.75 
oe Bradford-Warren: No. 1 straw.... 3.375— 3.50 3.25 — 3.50 
MID-WESTERN 74-76 oct. (L-3 6.00 6 00 No. 2 straw.... 3.375- 3.625 3.25 - 3.625 
72-74 oct 150-500 4.50— 5.00 72-73 oct. (L-3 5.75 (2 §.75 (2 No. 2 dark. . 3.375 (1) 3.375 (1) 
63-66 oct 4.125- 4.50 4.125- 4.75 U.G.T. gas oil. . 3.25 (2) 3.25 (2) 
60 oct. & below 3.75 - 4.25 3.75 - 4.95 Naphtha ged sae - 3. 25-3.375 (2) 3.125-3.375 (2) 
Untreated naphtha ie aH $0 95 (1) $0 55 (2) 
Stoddard Solvent 14-16 fuel $0.85 (1) $0.85 (1) 
N. TEX. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns Other districts: 
72-74 oct - 4.50-5.25 4.625- 5.25 74-76 oct. (L-3) 5.75 - 6.00 5.75 - 6.25 STERN 
63-66 oct 4.125- 5.00 4.25 - 5.00 72-73 oct. (L-3 5.75(1) 5.73 - 6.00 MID-WESTERN 
60 oct. & below 3.75 1.50 3.875- 4.50 en grav. w.w... 3.875- 4.25 3.875- 4.25 
60-62, 400 e.p 4.25 -4.75 (2) 4.25 -4.75 (2) Naphtha 42-44 grav. w.w....... 4.00 - 4.625 4.00 - 4.625 
Untreated naphtha. 5.50 - 5.75 5.50 - 5.75 ay Oil ae 3 pot 3 875 3 2-5 875 
Stoddard Solvent 6.00 - 6.25 6.00 earth $.379- 3.75 3.375- 3.75 
No. 1 straw coer 
Toe _ = No. 2 straw 3.375- 3.50 3.25 — 3.50 
. TEX. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns CENTRAL MICHIGAN (f No. 3 ee eA ee 
72-74 oct 5.00 (2 5.00 (2 U.S. Motor: (Oct. L-3 No. 5 $0.75 (1) $0.75 (1) 
63-66 oct $50 (2) 4.50 (2 72-74 oct 6.25 - 7.00 6.25 - 7.00 No. 6 $0 .50-$0.55(2) $0. 50-$0.55 (2) 
60 oct. & below 1 00(2 1.00 (2 67-69 oct 5 50 6.25 5 50 6.25 
Str.-Run Gasoline. (g) 4.25-5.00 (g) 4.25-5.00 
CENT. W. TEX. (Prices to truck transports OHIO (S. 0. Ohio quotations for statewide delivery » TEX. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M_ dest'ns. 
sepa . a id and subject to exceptions for local price disturbances 41 43 grav. w.w..... 3.50 - 4.75 3.50 -— 4.75 
72-74 oct. (L-3 15001 15001 ES Se rat ey oe No. 1 P.W 3.50 (1) 3.50 (1) 
67-69 oct. (L-3) 3.75 (1) 375 (1 72-74 oct 7.125 7.125 , ti 
62 oct. & below(L 3.25 (1 3.25 (1 
CALIFORNIA U.S. Motor: 
58-61) grav., 375-400 -sc . . ‘ 
KANSAS (For K: Neat e.p., 65 oct. & above 5.50 - 8.00 5.50 - 8.00 KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only 
apa A (For Kansas destinations only 54-58 grav., for outside 41-43 grav. W.W. 4.25 (1) 4.25 (1) 
72-74 oct 4.875- 5.125 4.875- 5.125 state shipment 5.00 6 50 5 00 6.50 42-44 gravity w.w. 4.125- 4.375 4.125- 4.375 
63-66 oct 1.50 1.75 1.50 :.75 54-58 grav., for instate No. L p.w. 3.625- 3.875 3.625- 3.875 
60 oct. & below... 4.125- 4.375 4.125- 4.375 shipment $.25- 6.25 4.25 - 6.25 No. 6 fuel $0.60-$0.625(2) $0.60-$0.625 (2) 





f) P “er FOB Central Michigan refinery group basis for shipment within Mic higan; amare may originate at plants outside Central group. (g) Excluding Detroit: ship- 
ment 1 


For shipment to Ark. points only. (r) One refiner re ports quoting “4 5 to 4.625" for 72-74 oct., the lower price applying only to shipments into restricted com- 
petitive areas. (s) One refiner reports quoting 4c for 63-66 oct., and 3.50c for 60 & ‘ether for shipme nt into restricted competitive areas. (t) One refinery reports quoting 4.62 
for 72-74 oct., 4e for 63-66 oct., and 3.50c for 60 oct. & below for shipment into restricted competitive areas. (u) One refiner reports quoting ‘4 to 4.50c” for 72-74 oct., the 
lower price applying only to shipment into restricted competitive areas 


ment into restricted competitive areas 


vy) One retiner reports quoting (4 to 4.625c) for 72-74 oct., 


the lower price applying only to ship- 
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REFINERY PRICES (Continued) 


(NOTE—Parenthetical figures after prices indicate number of companies quoting when less than three companies are quoting. 





Kerosine, Gas & Fuel Oil 


Continued) 


Prices Effective 
ARK, 
to Ark. and La.) 


Oct. 14 





Oct. 7 


(F.o.b. Ark. plant of one refiner for shipment 


41-43 grav. w.w..... 4.25 4.25 
SS Sear 3.625 3.625 
OO Ae 3.375 3.375 
28-32 zero fuel 3.25 3.2 
Tractor Fuel......... (h) 4.25 (h)4.25 
WESTERN PENNA. 
Bradford-Warren: 
45 grav. w.w..... ».00 — 5.375 5.00 5.375 
46 grav. w.w..... §.25 (3) &. 23 (h) 
36-40 gravity...... >. 00 >.125 5.00 §.125 
Other districts: 
AS grav. W.w..... 4.75 5.00 4.75 5.00 
46 grav. w.w...... 4$.875- 5.125 4.875-— 5.125 
47 grav. w.w... 4.875-— 5.25 4.875-— 5.25 
36-40 gravity.... 1) 4.00 -4.25 (1) 4.00 -4.50 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN | (f) 
47-49 gravity w.w..... 4.75 — 5.05 4.75 >. 00 
P.W. Distillate... 4.75 4.50 -— 4.75 
No. 3 gas oil, Str 4.25 4.50 4.25 4.50 
U.G.1 gas oil..... 3.50 1.00 3.50 1.00 
Fuel Oils (Vis. at 100): 
500-700 Vis... .. 2.75-3.00 (2) 2.75-3.00 (2) 
300-500 Vis 2.75-3.25:(2) 3 25 (2) 
100-300 Vis. 3.25-3.50(1) 3 50 (1) 
CALIFORNIA 
40-43 grav. w.w..... 1.50 —- 6.00 1.50 — 6.00 
San Joaquin Valley: 
Heavy fuel $0.50 -$0.75 $0.50 -$0.75 
Light fuel $0.55 -$0.85 $0.55 -$0.85 
Diesel fuel 2.%9 1.00 2.7 1.00 
Stove dist 2.75 —-5.00 2.75 5.00 
Los Angeles: 
Heavy fuel $0.50 -$0.70 $0.50 -$0.70 
Light fuel $0.55 -$0.75 $0.55 -$0.75 
Diesel fuel. . . 2.75 4.00 2.75 4.00 
Stove dist 2.7% 1.00 2.%0 4.00 
San Francisco: 
Heavy fuel. $0.80 $0. 80 
Light fuel $0.90 $0.90 
Diesel fuel. . * 4.50 1.50 
Stove dist 5.50 5.50 


_ Note: All above heavy fuels meet Pacific specifica- 
tion 400; light fuel, spec. 300; Diesel fuels, spec. 200; 
and stove distillate, spec. 100. 


Lubricating Oils 


WESTERN PENNA, 

_ Prices are given by Penna. refiners as their quota- 
tions to jobbing and compounding trade only. Prices 
to other refiners generally are lower. 

Viscous Neutrals — No. 3 col. Vis. at 70° F. 

200 Vis. (180 at 100°) 420-425 fl. 


a} ar aree 24.50 (1) 24.50 (1) 

10 p.t. 23.50 (1) 23.50 (1) 

15 p.t. Bees 22.50 (1) 22.50 (1) 

BS Mes oncecinianien's 21.00 21.00 -22.00 

150 Vis. (143 at 100) 400-405 fl. 

Oe oe , 22.50 (1) 22.50 (1) 

10 p.t... ee 21.50 (1) 21.50 (1) 

Re Wes 6's a 20.50 (1) 20.50 (1) 

25 p.t..-s 50. 19.00 19.00 


Cylinder Stocks 


Brt. stk., 145-155 vis. at 210°, 540-550 fl., No. 8 col, 


yh eee 14.50 (1) 14.50 (1) 
ce 13.50 (1) 13.50 (1) 
25 p.t. ; 12.00 -13.00 12.00 -13.00 
600 S.R. filterable . 7.00 — 8.00 7.00 — 8.00 
GOW Die ccc s 8.00 - 9.00 8.00 - 9.00 
600 fl. 900-950 9.00 - 9.50 


es 11.00 -12.50 11.00 -13.00 
MID-CONTINENT 


Neutral Oils 
Pale Oils: 


(F.o.b. Tulsa) 
(Vis. at 100° F. 0 to 10 PLP 


Vis. Color 

60-85—No., 2.. ; 5.20 5.75 5.35 §:75 
86-110—No. 2 5.25 6.25 S20 6.25 
150—No. 3 8.00 -10.25 8.00 -10.25 
180—No. 8.50 -10.50 8.50 -10.50 


200-—No. 


3 

3 8.50 -11.00 8.50 -11.00 
250—-No. 3 10.00 -12.00 10.00 -12.00 
280—No. 3 10.50 -13.75 10.50 -13.75 
00—No. 3 11.50 -14.25 11.50 -14.25 


Lubricating Oils (Cont'd) 
Prices Effective Oct. 14 


Red Oils: 


Oct. 7 


180— No. 5 8.50-9 00 (2 8.50-9.00 (2 
200—No. 5 8.50-10.00 (2) 8.50-10.00 (2 
280—No. 5 11.50-12.00 (2)11.50-12.00 (2 
300—No. 5.. . 11.00 -12.00 11.00 -12.00 


Note: Viscous Neutrals, 15-25 p.p. generally are 
quoted 0.5c under 0-10 p.p. oils Non-viscous oils, 


15-25 p.p., generally are quoted 0.25c under 0-10 
p.p. oils. 
Bright Stock—Vis. at 210 
200 Vis. D... 18.00 (1 18.00 (1 
150-160 Vis. D: 

0 to 10 p.p. 13.50 -16.00 13.50 -16.00 


10 to 25 p.p. 13.00 -15.50 13.00 -15.50 
25 to 40 p.p 12.50-15 .00 (2)12.50-15.00 (2 
150-160 vis. 3 12.50 -15.00 12.50 -15.00 


120 Vis. D: 





0 to 10 p.p. 12.50 §.25 12.50 -15.25 

25 to 40 p.p. 14.375 (1 14.375 (1 
600 S.R. Dark Green.. 7.00 (2 7.00 (2 
600 S.R. Olive Green... 8.00 9.50 8.00 9.50 
631 S.R.... 12.00 (1) 12.00 (1 
Black Oil 4.00-5.50 (2 4.00-5.50 (2 
SOUTH TEXAS Neutral Oils 
Vis. Color 
Pale Oils: (Vis. at 100°F 

100 No. 14-2% 5.25 5.50 5.29 an 
200 No. 2-3 7.25 y Pe 7 
300 No. 2-3 75 40 

500 No. 2%-3% 8.50 8.50 — 9.00 
750 No. 3-4 8.75 8.75 $25 
1200 No. 3-4 8.875 8.875-— 9.375 
2000 No. 4 9 00 9.00 9.50 
Red Oils: 

200 No. 5-6 7.25 tia 7.75 
300 No. 5-6 7.75 y Pe 8.25 
500 No. 5-6 8.50 8.50 9.00 
750 No. 5-6 8.75 8.75 9.25 
1200 No. 5-6 8.875 8.875-— 9.375 
2000 No. 5-6 9.00 9.00 9.50 


CHICAGO (From Mid-Continent p.l. crude 
Neutra Oils Vis. at 100° F.0 to 10 p.p 

Pale Oils 

Vis. Color 

60-85—No. 2 4 iam tae 
86-110-—No. 2 4.29 tvae 
150—No. 3 8.50 8.50 
180—No. 3 9.50 9.50 
200—No. 3 10.00 10.00 
250-—No. 3 11.00 11.00 
Red Oils 

180—No. 5 9.50 9.50 
200—No. 5 9.50 9.50 
250—No. 5 11.00 11.00 
280—No. 5 12.00 12.00 
300—No. 5 12.00 12.00 


Note: Viscous oils, 15 to 30 p.p. are quoted 0.5c 
lower; 60-85 and 86-110 No. 2 non-viscous oils, 15 
to 30 p.p., 0.25c lower. 


Unfiltered Steam Refined: (Viscosity at 210°) 


140 8.75 8.75 
160.. 9.50 9.50 
200 10.50 10.50 
Bright stocks, 160 vis. at 210. No. 8 color: 
0 to 10 p-p. 15.50 15.50 
15 to 25 p.p. 14.50 14.50 
30 to 40 p.p. 13.95 13.95 
E filtered Cyl. Stock 12.50 12.50 


Note: To obtain prices delivered in Chicago, add 
0.25c per gal 


Natural Gasoline 


Group 3 & Breckenridge prices are to blenders on 
freight basis shown below. Shipments may originate 
in any Mid-Continent manufacturing district.) 


FOB GROUP 3 


Grade 26-70. k)2.75 k)2.50 


FOB BRECKENRIDGE 


Grade 26-70 i)2.50 k)2.25 
CALIFORNIA (FOB plants in Los Angeles basin 
75-85, 350-375 e.p. for 

blending 5.00 — 5.25 5.00 - 5.25 


Naphtha 


Prices Effective 
FOB Group 3 
Stoddard solvent 
Cleaners’ naphtha 
V. M. & P. naphtha 
Mineral spirits 
Rubber solvent 
Lacquer diluent 
Benzol Diluent 


White Crude Scale: 
WESTERN PENNA. 
122-124 A.m.p. 
124-126 A.m.p. 


OKLAHOMA 
124-6 AMP.. 
131-3 AMP 


and Solvent 


Oct. 14 Oct. 7 
5.875 5.875 
6.375 6.375 
6.375 6.375 
S.3ta 5.375 
6.375 6.375 
6.625-— 7.375 6.625-— 7.375 
7.875-— 8.375 7.875- 8.375 
Wax 
(Bbls., C.L., N. Y.) 
2.75 3.00 2.625- 2.75 
2.7% 3.00 2.6235- 2.75 
(Bbls. or burlap bags, C.L 
3.00 (1) 3.00 (1 
3.00 (1) 3.00 (1) 
(FOB Chicago district refinery of one 


CHICAGO 


refiner, 
AMP. 


Fully refined: 
129-124 


in bags or slabs loose, carloads 


are EMP (ASTM) methods; add 3° F. 


Melting points 
to convert into 


bags only >. 60 5.60 
125-127 +. 60 5.60 
127-129 5.85 5.85 
130-132 6.15 6.15 
132-134 6 40 6.40 
135-137 15 7.53 
» 2 - 
Petrolatums 
WESTERN PENNA, Bbls., carloads; tank cars, 
0.5¢ per Ib. less. 
Snow White 5.125-— 6.125 5.125—- 6.125 
Lily White *£.375- 5.125 4.375- 5.125 
Cream White 3.375-— 4.125 3.375- 4.125 
Light Amber 2.625- 3.00 2.625- 3.00 
Amber 2.375-— 2.875 2.375- 2.875 
Red 2.125- 2.625 2.125— 2.625 
Group 3 Freight Rates 


To Division Headquarters Poi 


ats of 





Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 


Chicago, Ill 
Decatur, Il. 
Joliet, Il 
Peoria, Il 
Quincey, Hl.... 
Indianapolis, Ind 
Evansville, Ind 
South Bend, Ind 
Detroit, Mich. . 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
Saginaw, Mich 
Green Bay, Wis 
Milwaukee, Wis 
LaCrosse, Wis 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 
Duluth, Minn 
Mankato, Minn 
Des Moines, la.... 
Davenport, la 
Mason City, la 
St. Louis, Mo 
Kansas City, Mo 
St. Joseph, Mo 
Fargo, N. D 
Minot, N. D.. 
Huron, S. D 
Wichita 
From Ponca City 
From Tulsa 
From Cushing 


*This 
per gal 


rate also includes distillate rate at 


Distillate-Gas 
Oil-Fuel Oil 
Cents Cents 


Gasoline- 
Kerosine 
Cents Cents 


per per gal. per per gal. 
Cwt. 6.6 Ibs. Cwt. 7.4 Ibs. 
40 2.640 32 2.368 
39 2.574 31 2.294 
10 2.640 32 2.368 
39 2.574 +3 | 2.294 
36 2.376 

48 3.168 

16 3.036 

19 3.234 

64 4.224 

58.5 3.861 

66 4.356 

51 3.366 





16 3.036 
36 > 
39 2.5 
42 2.062 
33 2.178 
28 1.848 
28 1.848 
63 4.158 
83 5.478 
53 3.498 
7.5 *0.495 ‘aes 
12.5 *0.825 B2.! 
ll *0).726 11 t0.814 


6.6 Ibs. 


**This rate applies only to residual fuel and gas oil. 
+This rate is exclusive of distillate which is based 
on 6.6 lbs. per gal. from Ponca City, Tulsa and Cushing, 


Okla., to Wichita. 


Includes only gas oil and fuel oil. 


NOTE: There is no Group 3 rate to Wichita, Kans, 





ment. (h) For shipment to Ark. points only. (i 


Quotations. 


k) Sales I 


j) Sale. 


Prices FOB Central Michigan refinery group basis for shipment within Michigan: shipments may originate at plants outside Centra group. (g) Excluding Detroit ship- 
i j Pittsburgh district prices excluded 
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SEABOARD PRICES EXPORT AND COASTWISE 


(NOTE—Parenthetical figures after prices indicate number of companies quoting when less than three companies are quoting.) 





Atlantic Coast 


(Prices are of refine-s, FOB their refineries & their tanker terminals, & of tanker terminal operators, 


FOB their terminals)—Prices Effective Oct. 14 
MOTOR GASOLINE 
Min. 80 Oct. 
°39 Research 

’ (Max. 2 ce. 72-74 Oct 68-70 Oct. 65-66 Oct. 60-64 Oct. 
District: Lead) (ASTM) (ASTM) (ASTM) (ASTM) 
N. Y. Harb. : >. 75 (2) 5.00 — 6.50 5.00 - 5.50 5.00 - 5.75 5. 75-6.00 (2) 
N. Y.. Harb., barges b. 1D 7.00 4.75 -— 6.50 4.75 -— 5.25 4.75 - 5.75 5.75-6.00 (2) 
Albany.. 5.70(1) 5.50 ; eee Paes 
Philadelphia 5.75 7.00 5.25 - 7.00 S20 6.75 5.70 (1) 5.50 — 6.75 
Baltimore ey £9 7.20 5.50 — 7.25 5 .50-6.00 (2) 5.50 (1) 5.50 — 6.50 
Norfolk 5.75 7.50 5.50 t.22 6 .00-6.50 (2) 5.75 (1) S.%3 (i) 
Wilm’ton... 6.25 -— 7.25 6.00 — 7.05 6.00 — 6.50 5.75 (1) 5.75 — 6.50 
Char’ston 6.25-7.05 (2) 6.00 7.05 5.875-6.50 (2) Se) 5.75-6.50 (2) 
Savannah 6. 25-6.50 (2) 6.00 6.50 Nhe Tt rr arn 5.75-6.00 (2) 
Jacksonville 6.00-6.50 (2) 5.625-— 6.50 S.Ble~ 6.50 wiedaees 5.375-6.00 
Miami 6.25-6.50 (1) 6.25 (1) § .875-6.125 (2) sin vc cae 5.00 (1) 
Tampa. . 600-6 .50 (2) 2.90 — 6.25 5.875-6.125(2)  ........ 5 .375-5.75 (2) 
Pensacola 6 .00-6.25 (1) S.50-S.78) ss vt wears , - 
Mobile 5.75-6.00 (1) 5.75 (2) 5.375-5.625 (2) «.«.... 5 .00-5 .375 (2) 
Portland 5.70 (2) 5.60 ».60 (1 rs tee 
Boston 5.70 (2) 5.25 5.60 >.50 (1 5.25 5.70 $.35.(2) 
Providence 5.60 (2) 5.60 — 6.50 5.60 (2) 5.35-6.00 (2) 

FUEL OILS 
KEROSINE 
and /or 
NO. 1 FUEL No. 2 No. 3 No. 5 No. 6 

N. Y. Harb 1.80 1.10 4.10 $1.35 -$1.55 $1.15 -$1.25 

N. Y. Harb., barges 1.70 k)4.00 (k)4.00 - pinta 
Albany 1.90 4.20 (2) 4.20 (1 $1.85 (1) $1.45 (1) 

Philadelphia 5.00 5.25 25 4.25 $1.37 -$1.47 $1.15 -$1.25 

Baltimore 25 1.00 1.00 $1.37 (1) $1.15 -$1.25 

Norfolk 4.75 - 5.00 1.00 1.50 4.00 (2 $1.25 (2) 

Wilmington 4.75 5.25 41.00 5 aerated 

Charleston 475 - 5.00 4.00 (2) $1.20 (2) 

Savannah 5.00 5.25 $1.20 (1) 

Jacksonville 5.00 5.25 4.25 (1) 4.25 (1 $1.20 (1) 

Miami 5 125-5 .25 (2) ee 

Tampa 5.00 — 5.25 4.25 (1) $1.15 (1) 

Pensacola 5 .125-5.25 (1) ree 

Mobile 1.875-— 5.00 vais 5 

Portland 5.00 1.30 14.30 $1.85 (1) $1.25 -$1.45 

Boston 4.90 1.20 4.20 $1 .55-$1.65 (2) $1.25 

Providence 1.90 4.20 4.20 $1.50 -$1.65 $1.25 

Bunker C Fuel Diesel Oil Gas House 
Ships’ bunkers Ships’ bunkers Diesel Oil Gas Oil 
(Ex Lighterage) (Ex Lighterage Shore Plants 28-34 Gravity 

N. Y. harbor $1.15 -$1.25 $1.70 4.10 4.20 

Albany $1.45 (1) $1.80 4.20 
Philadelphia $1.15 -$1.25 $1.70 -$1.95 a 
Baltimore $1.15 -$1.25 $1.70 4.00 4.00 
Norfolk $1.25 $1.68 -$1.70 1.00 4.00 
Charleston $1.20 $1.68 -$1.70 4.00 4.00 
Savannah $1.20 (1) $1.785-$1.995 
Jacksonville $1.20 $1 .785-$1.995 
Tampa $1.15 $1 785-$1.995 sfeas 
Portland $1.25 -$1.45 $1.80 4.30 4.40 
Boston $1.25 $1.70 430 4.30 
Providence $1.25 $1.70 1.20 4.30 

| y ad T 

New York Export Lubes Naphtha 
(Penna. Products in bbls. FAS New York) Prices Effective V.M.&P. Mineral 
Prices Effective Oct. 4 Oct. 7 Oct. 14 Naphtha Spirits 

‘ Baltimore 9.50 8.00 
Bright stock: New York Harbor 8.80 —- 9.50 8.20 -— 8.50 
Light, 25 p.t. 20.50 (1 20.50 (1 Philadelphia district 10.00 8.00 — 9.00 

Boston 9.50 9.25 - 9.50 

Neutral oil: Providence 9.50 9.00 — 9.50 
200 3 color. 25 os TOhio points, delivered 8.75 *8.25 
150 3 color, 25 p.t. 2550 (1 9550 (1) *This is on rubber solvent. 

600 s.r., unfilt 16.00 (1 16.00 (1) TOhio prices are those of S. O. Ohio. Its prices for 

650 s.r.. unfilt. 17.00 (1) 17.00 (1) D.C. naphtha, special Varnolene, Varnolene and 

600 fl. s.r 18.00 (1 18.00 (1) Sohio Solvent are same as for V.M.&P 

630 f1., s.r 20.00 (1 20.00 (1) 

. | 
Pacific Export 
Wax (Quotations at seaboard, Los Angeles, cargo lots, 
except where otherwise noted.) 

A.S.T.M. Tests. Melting points, however, are A.M.P., hie Crane Wed i ree 
3° higher than E.M.P. Export prices, FAS. c.1. pine eee ronggetlie maga 
Domestic prices, FOB. refr'ies., in bags, ¢.l., with 375 e.p. blend, 70 oct. 4 50 - 5.625 4.50 5.625 
0.2c discount allowed for shipment in bulk, except 390 e.p. blend, 68 oct. 4.375- 5.50 4. 375- 5.50 
where noted. Scale solid; fully refined slabs in bags) 390 e.p. blend, 66 oct. 4.375- 5.375 4.375- 5.375 

5 100 e.p. blend, 65 oct. 
Prices Effective Oct. 14 min. . 4.25 9.25 4.25 5.25 
S. Motor, under 
New Orleans Ns XY. NS F. 65 octane : 25 5.125 4.25 >. 125 
: Export Domestic Export 38-40 grav. w.w. kero., 

Crude Scale: 150 fire point £.50 >. 00 4.50 5.00 
124-6 Yellow 2. 75-3.00 (1) 2.75-3.00 (1 41-43 grav., w.w. kero. 4.75 >. 00 4.75 5.00 
122-4 White 2.75-2.875 2.75-3.00 44 grav., w.w. kero. 5.00 — 5.50 5.00 — 5.50 
124-6 White 2.75-3.25 (2: 2.75-2.875 2.75-3.00 Diesel fuel, 24 & above $1.25 -£1.30 $1.25 —$1.30 

Diesel fuel, under 24 $1.15 -$1.25 $1.15 -$1.25 

Fully Refined 30-34 grav. diesel (gas 

4 S oil) Pac. Spec. 200 $1.25 -$1.35 $1.25 -$1.35 

123-5 : >. 60 5.60(2 Grade C fuel, Pac. 

25-7 5.60(1) 5.60 5.60 Spec, 400.. $0 60 -$0.65 $0.60 -$0.65 

128-30 6.15(1) 5.60-5.70(i) 5.60 : 

130-2 6.15(1) 5 85(i) 5 85 In Ships’ Bunkers, or deep tank lots: 

133-5 6.40(1) 6.15.1) 6.15 Diesel fuel, Pac. Spec. 

135-7 7.15(1) 6. 40(i) 6.40 200 ee 35 -$1.45 $1.35 -$1.45 
108-11 White Grade C fuel, Pac. 

Match 3.00 (1&)j) Spec. 400 $0.70 -$0.75 $0.70 -$0.75 


| 
| 
| 


Pacific Export (Cont’d) 


Prices Effective Oct. 14 
Cased Goods: (Per case) 
it 5 Sere ee 
375-400 ep. blend, 

65 oct. & above.... $1.60 —$1.70 
400 e.p. blend, under 

OS Rae $1.50 -$1.60 
“7 43 grav. w.w. kero., 

150 fire point...... $1.40 -$1.50 

Kero., p.w. ceveses O2.80 —S1.4 


Tanker 


(Approximate rates. 


Gulf-N. Atlantic: Last 
(not E. of N.Y.) Paid 
Hvy. Crude & fuel, (10 to 

19.9 gravity). er 28 
Light Crude, (30 grav. 

or Lighter) . ce 26 
[Ere © 25 
Kerosine bp ites Zor 26 
ING: SB WOM ec atcee ear 27 


Gulf Coast 


(Prices for sales made or firm offers reliably reported 
for sales pending in cargoes FOB ship at Gulf, for 
Prices are by refiners only 
or to large tanker 
terminal operators at the customary trade specifica- 


minimum of 20,000 bbls. 
to other refiners, export agents, 


tions noted.) 
Prices Effective Oct. 
Motor Gasoline 
Min. 80 oct., 
rere a eee 
60- ~62, Gravity, Max. 400 e. p- 
72-74 oct. leaded (ASTM) 
70 oct. unleaded (ASTM) 
68 oct. unleaded ( M) 
65 oct. unleaded ( VERE 
60 oct. unleaded ( _ eee ae 
G1 43 wis ROQOSIME:. 2... 6 we ice es 
ING: 2 MIN sos sees 
Gas Oil—Less than \% of 1% ‘sulfur 
Below 43 diesel index ; ; 
43- 47 diesel index 
48-52 diesel index 
53-57 diesel index. 
58 & above diesel index. 
Diesel Oil, ships’ bunkers (ex- -lighterage) 
Bunker C, ships’ bunkers(ex-lighterage) 
Bunker Cc. cargoes 


Motor Gasoline Export 


60-62 Gravity, Max. 400 e.p. 
72-74 oct. leaded (ASTM) 
70 oct. unleaded (ASTM) 
68 oct. unleaded (ASTM) 
65 oct. unleaded (ASTM) 
60 oct. unleaded (ASTM)......... 

61-63 Gravity, Max. 390 e.p. 

72-74 oct. leaded (ASTM) 
60 oct. unleaded (ASTM) 

64-66 Gravity, Max. 375 e.p. 
72-74 oct. leaded (ASTM) 
60 oct. unleaded (ASTM) 
41-43 w.w. kerosine. . tate 

Gas Oil—Less than % of 1% sulfur 
Below 43 diesel index ae 
43-47 diesel index......... 
48-52 diesel index 
GS-57 GONOE MIO... onc ccc cecnes 
58 & above diesel index 


Domestic 
*39 Research, max. 2 cc. 


ASTM)......... 
AST 
AST 


Oct. 7 
$1.45 -$1.55 
$1.60 —$1.70 
$1.50 -$1.60 
$1.40 -$1.50 
$1.30 -$1.45 


Rates 


Cents per bbl.) 
Owners 


Ask 


14 
4.00 - 5.00 
6 i 4.75 
S.2> 
3.75 -— 4.75 
3.625- 4.625 
3.625- 4.50 
4.00 — 4.125 
a.28 =~ 3.00 
3.125- 3.25 
3.125- 3.375 
3.125- 3.625 
3.5 
3.79 
$1.50 -$1.70 
$0.80 —$0.90 
$0.80 —$0.85 
S$. 4.75 
4.25 
3.75 — 4.75 
3.625- 4.625 
3.625- 4.50 
4.25 
4.00 
4.25 
4.00 
00 -— 4.125 
3.i25- 3.25 
3.125- 3.375 
3.125- 3.625 
3.50 
2.70 


MID-CONTINENT LUBES 


(At Gulf; in packages, FAS.; 


Oct. 14 
New 
Steel Drums Bulk 
200 vis. D. 210 brt. 
stock..... ‘ 25 .50-25 . 80 (2) 19.80 (2) 
150 vis. D 210 brt. 
stock 0-10 p.p......21.50-21.80 (2) 15.80 (2) 
10-25 p.p. 21.00 (1) 15.30 (1) 
100 vis. D 210 brt. 
stock 0-10 p.p.... 21.00 (1) 15.30 (1) 
US. ee 20.50 (1) 14.80 (1) 
200 vis. No. 3 col. neutral: 
CIGD... cscs 17.00 (1) 11.30 (1) 
SOUTH TEXAS LUBES 
(Vis. at 100°, c. t. 0, blk exprt. shp., FOB terminals) 
Unfiltered Pale Oils: Oct. 14 Oct. 7 
Vis. Color 
100 No. 3 6.00 6.00 
200 No. 3 7.50 7.50 
300 No. 3 8.00 8.00 
500 No. 3% ; 9.00 9.00 
750 No. 4 : 9 50 9.50 
1200 No. 4 10.00 -11.00 10.00 —11.00 
2000 No. 4 10.25 10.25 
Red Oils: 
Vis. Color 
100 No. 5-6 6.00 6.00 | 
200 No. 5-6 ; 7.50 7.50 
300 No. 5-6.. 8.00 8.00 
500 No. 5-6 9.00 9.00 | 
750 No. 5-6.. 9.50 9.50 
1200 No. 5-6 10.00 -11.00 10.00 -11.00 | 
2000 No. 5-€ , 10.25 10.25 | 


in bulk FOB terminals) 














(i) Shipment in bags or in bulk. 


(j) Shipment in tight barrels. 


(k) Some oil said to be of Mexican origin 


is being offered at 3. 875c. 
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TANK WAGON PRICES 


Commercial or consumer tank car, tank wagon, dealer, and service station prices for gasoline do not include taxes; they do, however, include inspection fees as shown in general 


footnote. 


Gasoline tares, shown in separate column, include 1.5¢ federal, and state tares; also city and county tazes as indicated in footnotes. 
do nol include tares; kerosine (ares where levied are indicated in footnotes. Dealer discounts are shown in footnotes 


These prices in effect Oct. 14, 1940 as posted by principal markeling companies at their headquarters offices. 


Kerosine lank wagon prices also 


; for commercial consumer discounts, see NPN for Feb. 21, 1940. 


but subject to later correction. 





S. O. New Jersey 


Esso (Regular Grade) 


Consumer Gaso- Kero- 


Tank Dealer line sine 
Car T.W. Taxes T.W. 
*Atlantic C ae, N. 2 6.5 8.1 4.5 7.4 
*Newark, J 6.5 8.1 4.5 7.4 
Annapolis, Ma 7.85 $3 §$.5 $9.5 
Baltimore, Md t.20 $.23 5.5 8.5 
Cumberland, Md 8.65 9.4 5.5 6 
Washington, D. C 7.5 8.5 3.5 9.5 
Danville, Va 8.45 10.95 6.5 Ill 
Norfolk, Va i208 9.7% 6.5 16.5 
Petersburg, Va. 7.55 16.4 6:5. 1S 
Richmond, Va 7.55 10.05 6.5 10.5 
Roanoke, Va. 8.75 1.23 6.5 2) 
Charleston, W. Va 8.05 5.55 6.5 12:6 
Parkersburg, W. Va 7.35 9.85 6.5 hi.2 
Wheeling, W. Va 8.35 10.75 6.5 11.8 
Charlotte, N. C 9 4 9.5 7.5 21.8 
Hickory, N. C 9.95 a4 7.5 ¥E:9 
Mt. Airy, N. C 9 8 |} tin 329 
Raleigh, N. C 9.15 9 t.2. 5 
Salisbury, N. C 9.45 8.50 7.5 11.9 
Charleston, S. C 7.25 o.75 7.5 6:3 
Columbia, S. C 8.1 10.6 7S UES 
Spartanburg, S. C 8.8 N.S @€.3 32.2 
Mineral Spirits V.M.P.& 
We TW. 
Newark, N. J 11.5 15.5 
Baltimore, Md 15.5 
Washington, D. C 15 
Fuel Oils—T.W. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Atlantic City, N. J 7.4 6.1 6.1 
Newark 7.4 6.1 6.1 
Annapolis, Md 6 
Baltimore 6.75 6 5.5 
Washington, D. C r | 6.25 6.25 
Norfolk, Va 7 6 6 
Petersburg 7.23 6.25 
Richmond 4.20 6.25 6.25 
Charlotte, N. C 8.5 T.a0 
Hickory 7.3 
Raleigh 8.5 7 
Charleston, S. C 8 6.5 
Columbia. . . 8.7 7.2 
Spartanburg ; 9.8 8.3 


*Effective Sept. 19, 1940, minimum retail resale 
price of 10.4c posted thra New Jersey. 
Discounts: 

Esso gasoline—to undivided dealers, 0.5c off dealer 
t.w. price, thru territory, except New Jersey. While 
above posted prices continue at Atlantic City and 
Newark, dealers will pay net price of 7.5c¢ per gal. for 
Esso: dealers having pumps marked only Esso, Esso 
Extra and Standard White gasoline will pay 7e per 
gal. for Esso. 

Kerosine—le off t.w. price for 25 gals. or more, 
under contract thru territory (Baltimore city contract 
not necessary) except no discount in state of New 
Jersey. 

Naphthas—To buyers taking following quantities 
at one time: Newark, 2c per gal. on 200 gals. or more, 
less than 200 gals. 0.5ce higher price; Baltimore, 2c off 
on 25 to 100 gals. and 3c on over 100 gals. ; Washington, 
2c oft to contract buyers. 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Ine. 
Socony Mobilgas (Regular Grade)tt+ 


Com. Div. Gaso- Kero- 
Com. Cons. Dir. line sine 
‘eee, Wes Bes Bae Tee. 
New York City: 


Manhattan & Bronx 63. 6.1 ta “he i 
Kings & Queens 6.3 6.1 7.3 5.5 7.6 
Richmond 63 6.1 2.8 7e:m 6 

Albany, N. Y 2 @2 2:2 BS 33 

Binghamton, N. Y 7.8 7.8 88 5.5 9.1 

Buffalo, N.Y 69 69 7.9 aa. aoe 

Jamestown, N. Y 6.7 6.7 Te SS TA 

Plattsburg, N. Y 6.4 7.1 8.1 5.5 7:3 

Rochester, N. Y fi (ee 8.3 SS @,) 

Syracuse, N. Y v4 7 6.2 5.5 $8.2 

Bridgeport, Conn 6.1 6.5 6 ‘5 7.5 

Danbury, Conn 6.6 6.7 rae os 2 

Hartford, Conn 64 6.7 ce: 5 Ts 

New Haven, Conn 61 6.2 6.5 :s 7 

Bangor, Me 6 7 5.5 S:3 7.8 

Portland, Me 5.6 6.6 6.5 &.5 Tf.4 

Boston, Mass 5.6 6.1 6 6 me S.e 

Concord, N. H 6.8 7.4 8.4 5.5 8:3 

Lancaster, N. H 7.6 8.4 9.4 S.e. S39 

Manchester, N. H 6.7 7.3 7 §.5 8.5 

Providence, R. I 5.6 6.1 7.9 Ss 7:2 

Burlington, Vt 68 7.2 6.8 Ss. 7.9 

Rutland, Vt 6 8 ee 6.8 5.5 8.3 

Mineral Spirits V.M.&P. 
ese FW. 

Buffalo, N. Y 9.4 10.1 

tNew York City 8.2 8.8 

Rochester, N.Y 10.2 10.9 

Syracuse, N. Y 11.1 11.8 

Boston, Mass 11 11 

Bridgeport, Conn 11.5 12 

Hartford, Conn 11 RE.S 

Providence, R. I il 12 


: 


Fuel Oils—T.W. Mobilheat & 


Mobilheat 
Heavy 

New York City 6 

Albany, N. Y ; 6.1 
Rochester, N. Y 6.4 
Boston, Mass 6.1 
Bangor, Me 6.6 
Manchester, N. H 9 
Burlington, Vt 6.8 
Hartford, Conn 6.3 
New Haven, Conn ; 6.3 
Providence, R. I 6.1 


*Plus 2 2% city sales tax computed at time of each sale 

tPrices apply to consumers only in quantities over 
1000 gals. annually; for quantities under 1000 gals. 
annually, add 0.5¢ per gal 

ttSame prices apply for No. 1 fuel 

Discounts: Gasoline—To undivided dealers, 0.5c¢ 
less than divided dealer t.w. 


Atlantic Refining 
Atlantic White Flash Gasoline (Regular Grade) 


Commer- Gaso- Kero- 








cial Dealer line sine 
Te Tow Taxes T.W. 
Philadelphia, Pa 7 8 5.5 10 
Pittsburgh 7.5 9.5 5.5 10.5 
Allentown 7.5 9 5.5 10.5 
Erie 7 9.5 5.5 10 
Scranton 7 8.75 5.5 10.5 
Altoona. 265 9.5 §.5 10.5 
Emporium 7 9.5 3.0 10.5 
Indiana a. 9.5 5.5 10.5 
Uniontown 20 9.5 §.5 10.5 
Harrisburg ee 9 §.5 10.5 
Williamsport t.2 9 5.5 10 
Dover, Del. 8.5 5.5 10.5 
Wilmington 8 5.5 10 
Boston, Mass 6.6 1.5 5 ay 
Springfield, Mass 6.5 15 8.4 
Worcester, Mass 7 1.5 7.8 
Fall River, Mass feu 6:3 7.9 
Hartford, Conn 7 1.5 7.9 
New Haven, Conn 6.5 15 7.9 
Providence, R. 1. ou $5 7.9 
Atlantic City, N. J 7.5 1.5 7.4 
Camden, N. J 7.5 4.5 7.4 
Trenton, N. J 7.3 1.5 7.4 
Annapolis, Md 8.85 5.5 9.5 
Baltimore, Md 8.25 5.5 8.5 
Hagerstown, Md 9 35 5.5 10 
Richmond, Va 10.05 6.5 10.5 
Wilmington, N.C 9 $5 7.5 10.8 
Brunswick, Ga ‘ cm *Q 
Jacksonville, Fla 6.5 8.5 10 
Mineral Spirits V.M.&P. 
rw. T.W.4 
Philadelphia, Pa 12 14:5 
Lancaster, Pa 13.5 16 
Pittsburgh, Pa 14.5 14.5 
Fuel Oils—T.W. 
1 2 3 5S 6 
Phila., Pa 8 6. 6:3 4:53 3.56 
Allentown, Pa 8.5 6.25 6.25 
Wilmington, Del 8.00 6.25 6.25 
Springfield, Mass $.4 6:5 6.5 
Worcester, Mass 7.8 6.4 6.4 
Hartford, Conn. . 7.9 €:3 6.3 


*Does not include le Georgia kerosine tax 

+Mineral Spirits prices also apply to Stoddard 
Solvent; V.M.&P. prices also apply to Light Cleaners 
Naphtha. 

Discounts: 

}Gasoline to undivided dealers, 0.5c off dealer 
t.w., except Georgia & Florida dealer t.w. and un- 
divided dealer t.w. prices are same. At Scranton, Pa., 
le per gal. voluntary discount allowed to dealers only. 

Kerosine—Thru Penna. & Delaware, 2c off t.w. 
price on t.w. deliveries of 25 gals. or more at one time. 

Naphthas— Philadelphia, 200 gals. or more at one 
time, 2c off, Lancaster, contract buyers taking 1000 
gals. or more per year, one drum up, 2c off; non-contract 
buyers, 200 gals. or more at one time, 2c off.  Pitts- 
burgh, 500 gals. or more at one time, 2c off 


S. O. Ohiott 


*Sohio X-70 Gasoline 
(Regular Grade) 


Con- **Re- Gaso- tKero- 


sumer sel- line sine 

T.W. lers [S.S. Taxes T.W. 
Ohio, Statewide 10.5 9 12.5 5.5 8 
Akron 10.5 i. 9.5 5.5 8 
Cincinnati 10.5 aca 10 5.5 8 
Cleveland 10.5 8 11 5.5 8 
Columbus 10.5 8 11 S35 8 
Dayton 6:5 7.5 10 5: 8 
Marietta 10.5 8.5 11 5.5 8 
Portsmouth 10.5 9 12.5 §.5 8 
Toledo 10.5 7.5 10 $.5 8 
Youngstown 10.5 8 11 5.5 Ye: 


Esso Aviation Gasoline—Thru Ohio 


Consumer Gasoline 


aWe Taxes 
74 octane eeate 15.5 5 5 
80 octane... ; 16.5 3.3 
87 octane 17.5 bo 


tNaphthas—Statewide T.W. 
S.R. Solvent 


12.75 
EE. Sg ee 13.25 
V.M.&P. Naphtha 13.25 
Varnolene 13.25 
Sohio Solvent 13.25 


Fuel Oils—T.W. No. | No. 2 No.3 No. 4 


Ohio, Statewide. . $0@ $.6@ 7.5 
Toledo 7.3 ce 7.0 . 
Cleveland 9.5 9.5 9.0 6.75 


*Renown (third-grade) prices are same as X-70 
unless otherwise noted. 

**Except authorized agents. 

tKerosine prices are ex lc state tax. 
prices are ex 1.5c federal & 4c state tax 

{Prices at company-operated stations. 

++Statewide prices are subject to exceptions other 
than those shown. 

Discounts: 

Esso aviation—on contract to hangar operators 
and resellers, 2c off consumer t.w. 

Fuel Oils—Statewide and Toledo prices are for t.w. 
deliveries of less than 50 gals.; t.w. and drum deliveries 
of over 50 gals. are 0.5¢ less. Cleveland Nos. 1, 2, and 
3 prices are for bulk deliveries of 5 to 99 gals.; 100 gals 
and over are 2c less. Cleveland No. 4 price is for 
full compartment hose dump only. ; 

Naphthas—to contract consumers off ae prices; 
300 to 999 gals., 0.5ce; 1000 to 2499 - , O.75e; 2500 
to 4999 gals., le; 5000 or more gals., 1.5« 


Naphtha 


S. O. Kentucky 
Crown Gasoline (Regular) 
Standard (Third Grade) 


CGaso- Kero- 
tNet Dealer i 
Crown Standard 








Covington, Ky 7 6.5 6.5 
Lexington, Ky 9 7 6.5 9 
Louisville, Ky 8.5 6.5 6.5 8.5 
Paducah, Ky ce 7 6.5 8.5 
Jackson, Miss 8.5 y ae *8.5 
Vicksburg, Miss 8.5 7.5 y * 
Birmingham, Ala 9 8 *8 5 9 
Mobile, Ala 6 5 *9 5 8 
Montgomery, Ala 9 7:3 tO 5 *Q 
Atlanta, Ga ou 7 (i *7 
Augusta, Ga 95 8.5 5 *BO5 
Macon, Ga 7.5 6.5 5 *8 
Savannah, Ga 8.5 Ton 5 *g 
Jacksonville, Fla 6.5 6 5 8 
Miami, Fla 7 6.5 5 8 
Pensacola, Fla. . . 8 7 *9 5 8 
Tampa, Fla 6.5 6 8.5 8 


*Taxes: In tax column are included these city and 
county gasoline taxes: Mobile, 2c city; Birmingham, 
lc city; Montgomery, le city and}lc county; Pensacola, 
le city. Georgia and Montgomery, Ala. have le 
kerosine tax, Mississippi 0.5c, not included in above 
prices. 

tConsumer t.w. prices are same as net dealer prices. 


S. O. Indiana 


Red Crown (Regular Grade) 
Stanolind (Third Grade) 
Red Dealer Prices 
Crown,-——————.Gaso- Kero- 
Cons. Red Stano- line sine 
T.W. Crown lind Taxes T.W. 


Chicago, Il 11.1 9.1 6.4 415 10 
Decatur, Ill 10.1 86 6.2 4.5 9.5 
Joliet, Il. 11.1 9:6 6.7 4.5 10 
Peoria, Ill BE.3 8.7 8.1 4.5 10 
Quincy, Hl. 109 94 6.2 15 98 
Indianapolis, Ind 1.3 6 93 8.9 5.5 *10 
Evansville, Ind 11.1 96 8 5.5 *9 
South Bend, Ind 11.3 98 8.8 5.5 *10 
Detroit, Mich 9 6 8.1 wen 1.5 7.6 
Grand Rapids, Mich 8.7 6.7 6.7 a. 9 
Saginaw, Mich 10.4 8.9 8.4 4.5 9.1 
Green Bay, Wis 11.9 104 89 5.5 10.3 
Milwaukee, Wis 11.3 98 9.3 5.5 10.2 
La Crosse, Wis 11.5 10 9.5 5.5 10.4 
Minneapolis-St. Paul. 11.5 9.7 7.3 15 10.4 
Duluth, Minn 11.9 10.4 99 45 10.8 
Mankato, Minn 11.5 10 8.5 15 9 
Des Moines, la. 109 94 7.9 45 *9.8 
Davenport, la 11.1 96 8.1 4.5 *10 
Mason City, Ia 11.306 6.9.8 = «67.4 4.5 *10.2 
St. Louis, Mo 10.7 8.7 7 *4.5 9 
Kansas City, Mo.... 10.3 8.8 69 *4.5 8 
St. Joseph, Mo 10.4 8.5 7.5 4.3 7.9 
Fargo, N. D 2.7 28.2 9 8 5.5 11.6 
Huron, 5. D 12 10.5 10 5.5 10.9 
Wichita, Kans : 9.3 7.8 5.5 $.5 7 


(Continued on next page) 
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footnote 


These prices in effect Oct. 14, 1940 as posted by principal marketing companies 


Gasoline taxes, shown in separate column, include 1 


TANK WAGON PRICES 


Commercial or consumer tank car, tank waqon, dealer, and service station prices for gasoline do not include 


taxes; they do, however, include inspection fees as shown in general 
5e federal, and state tares; also city and county tares as indicated in footnotes. 
do nol include tares; kerosine tares where levied are indicated in footnoles 


Kerosine tank wagon prices also 


Dealer discounts are shown in footnotes; for commercial consumer discounts, see NP N for Feb. 21, 1940 
al their headquarters offices, but subject to later correction. 





S. O. Indiana (Cont’d) 


Stanavo Aviation 73 Octane 


Chicago, Ill........ 14.9 

Detroit, Mich. . 16.5 4.5 

Milwaukee, Wis.. . 5.3 5. 

ag peg Minn is.3 4.5 

Louis, Mo 14.5 3.5 

eg City, Mo. 14.2 ¥*4.5 

Fargo, N. D 16.5 5.5 

Huron, S. D 15.8 5.5 
Oleum V.M.&P. Stani- 
Spirits Naphtha sol *Taxes 


(Prices are base prices before discounts) 


Chicago sé ls ie § 13 12.4 4.5 
Detroit 15.2 14.2 15.7 4.5 
K. C., Mo. 12.9 13.9 13.4 LS 
St. Louis is.2 14.2 12.4 1.5 
Milwaukee 13.8 14.8 14.3 5.5 
Minnep'ls 14 15 12.7 4.5 
iFuel Oils—T.W. No. 1 Stanolex 
Fuel Furnace 
Chicago ‘ **6 75 6.75 
Indianapolis hs 7.5 
Detroit = . 6.6 
Milwaukee 5 ae Bale sch 8.2 Pe S 
Minneapolis... ... 7.5 7.5 
St. Louis : 5 ; 7.0 6.50 
Romees (ity... 2... 6.8 6.8 


*Taxes: In gasoline. tax column are included these 
city taxes—Kansas City, Joseph, and St. Louis, 
le. Indiana kerosine ae fuel oil prices are ex 4c 
state tax: lowa kerosine prices are ex 3c state tax. 
In naphtha tax column are included Ic federal tax 
and state taxes. 

i Prices for small-lot deliveries range up to 2c higher 
than above prices. 

**For 400 gals. & over; 150 to 399 gals., 7.25c; 100 
to 149 gals., 7.5¢; 1 to 99 gals., 8.5c 


S. O. Nebraska 
Standard Red Crown Gasoline 
(Regular Grade) 


Gaso- Kero- 
line’ sine 


T.W. Dealer Taxes T.W. 


Omaha ‘ . 10.9 9.4 6.5 9.5 
McCook ere ee 8.9 6.5 9.9 
Norfolk 11 8.9 6.5 9.9 
North Platte... 11.3 9 6.5 10.2 
Scottsblaff 11.9 9.5 6.5 10.8 


S. O. Louisiana 


Esso (Regular Grade) 
Consumer Gaso- Kero- 
Tank Dealer line sine 
Car T.W. Taxes T.W. 


Little Rock, Ark... 3 8.5 8 10 
Alexandria, La....... 6.75 9.25 8.5 *9 5 
Baton Rouge, La... 6.75 9.25 8.5 *9 5 
New Orleans, La..... 5.75 8.25 8.5 *9 
Lake Charles, La..... 6.75 9.25 8.5 *Q 
Shreveport, La. 5.5 8 8.5 *f 
Lafayette, La. . ; 7 9.5 8.5 *9 
Bristol, Tenn ; 10.25 10.25 8.5 12 
Chattanooga, Tenn... 9.5 8.85 8.5 12 
Knoxville, Tenn...... 10 11.5 8.5 12.5 
Merphis, Tenn... . 8 9.5 3.5. 22 
Nashville, Tenn 2 8 8.5 11 


*New Orleans kerosine price is ex le parish tax, and 
all Louisiana kerosine prices are ex le state tax. 
Discounts: 


Esso gasoline—to undivided dealers, 0.5¢ off dealer 
t.w. 


Humble Oil & Refining Co. 


Humble Motor 


Fuel (Regular Grade) Gaso- Kero- 


an line sine 

Truck Retail Taxes T.W. 
Dallas, Tex ‘ a 10 5.5 6 
Ft. Worth, Tex. ... 6 10 5.5 7 
Houston, Tex 7 11 5.5 8 
San Antonio, Tex - ¥ ll 5.5 8 


Thriftane 
(Leaded, 67 Octane, Purple Gasoline 


Dallas 


5 8 o> 
Ft. Worth 5 8 5.5 
Houston 5 8 5.5 
San Antonio 5 8 5.5 
74 Octane Aviation Gasoline, Clear 
Tank Car 
FOB Baytown, Tex 8.5 


*To all classes of dealers & consumers. 


The Texas Co. 
Gasoline—Dealer T.W. Gaso- 
Fire-Chief Indian line 
(Regular) (3rd Grade) Taxes 
Dallas, Tex 
Ft. Worth, Tex...... 
Wichita Falls, Tex.... 
Amarillo, Tex. 
Tyler, Tex 
EI Paso, Tex....... 
San Angelo, Tex 
Waco, Tex 
Austin, Tex... 
Houston, Tex F 
San Antonio, Tex 
Port Arthur, Tex. 


uw 


ADHD AOA 
uw 


VI he Io 
VUuunugu6 
VAUWMAMNnnnwi.§n 


Continental Oil 


Conoco De- 
Bronz-z-z mand Gaso- Kero- 
(Regular) (3rd Grade) line sine 
x 


.W. Taxes T.W. 
Denver, Col 2%, 9 8 5.5 10.5 
Grand Junction, Col.. 11 10 5.5 2.5 
Pueblo, Col.. we . 38 5.5 9 
Casper, Wyo......... 1 10 5.5 11.5 
Cheyenne, Wyo...... 9 8 Sia 11 
Billings, Mont....... 11 10 6.5 iz 
Butte, Mont : 9 8 6.5 13 
Great Falls, Mont 9.5 6.5 12 
Helena, Mont.. . 2 9 6.5 12.5 
Salt Lake City, Utah.. 10.5 9.5 59.5 14 
Boise, Ida a: + 12.3 6.5 16 
Twin Falls, Ida ¢ *ES.2> S23 6.5 16.5 
Albuquerque, N. M... 9 8 *7 9.5 
Roswell, N. M . ‘ 7 6 *7 8 
Santa Fe, N. M ; 9.5 8.5 *7 5 9.5 
Ft. Smith, Ark... ‘ 6.5 5.75 S.5 6.5 
Little Rock, Ark 8 §.5 8 8 
Texarkana, Ark 5 1h 8 5.5 $.5 6 
Muskogee, Okla : 8 7 5.5 7 
Oklahoma City, Okla.. 6 §.5 Sas 6.5 
Tulsa, Okla oP 7 6 aoa 6 
Conoco Special Gasoline (Aviation) 
Gasoline 
TW. Taxes 
Denver, Colo 13.5 5.5 
Cheyenne, Wyo 15:5 5.5 
BACRBOR, DROUE 66.5.6 k6s6 5866.0 0'ss 22 6.5 
Salt Lake City, Utah...... 18 5.5 
Albuquerque, N. M........... 14 *7 


*Taxes: In gasoline tax column are inc lude d these 
city taxes—Albuquerque and Roswell, 0.5c; Santa Fe 
le. Idaho prices include 0.lc to cover 1- mill tax for 
toll bridges. 


S. O. California 


Standard Gasoline (Regular Grade) 


Gaso- Kero- 


Tank line’ sine 

Truck Retail Taxes T.W 
San Francisco, Cal.... 2 13 4.5 11.5 
Los Angeles, Cal..... 11S 22.5 45 1% 
Fresno, Cal 13 14 4.5 :.S 
Phoenix, Ariz 14 15 6.5 32:5 
Reno, Nev... 14 15 5.5 13.5 
Portland, Ore. . 13.5 13.5 6.5 13.5 
Seattle, Wash. 2.5 3:5 6.5 13.5 
Spokane, Wash 14 15 6.5 16.5 
Tacoma, Wash 12.5 13.5 6.5 13.5 


Flight Gasoline (Third Grade) 


San Francisco, Cal.... 10 11 4.5 
Los Angeles, Cal ie 9.5 10.5 4.5 
Fresno, Cal ce. 12 4.5 
Reno, Nev... . 13 52 
Phoenix, Ariz ree | 12 6.5 
Portland, Ore case TOS 11.5 6.5 
Seattle, Wash . 10.5 12:5 6.5 
Spokane, Wash een 13 6.5 
Tacoma, Wash 10.5 11.5 > 


Stanavo Aviation Gasoline 


Phoenix, Ariz 17.5 6.5 
Los Angeles, Cal 15 4.5 
San Francisco, Cal.. 15.5 4.5 
Reno, Nev 7.5 55 
Portland, Ore 16 6.5 
Seattle, Wash . 16 : 6.5 
Spokane, Wash....... 19 ee 6.5 


*Taxes: Arizona kerosine prices are ex 5c state tax. 
Discounts 

To 100°% dealers—3c off t.w. on Standard and 
Stanavo Aviation; 2e off t.w. on Flight. 


Canada 


PRICES OF IMPERIAL OIL LTD. 
Per Imperial Gallon, which is 1.2 U. S. Gallons 


3-Star Imperial Gasoline 


(Regular Grade) Kero- 
yasoline sine 
tows Taxes T.W. 
Hamilton, Ont... » 16.5 8 17 
Toronto, Ont... . eS 8 Re 
Brandon, Man........ 21 7 22.50 
Winnipeg, Man....... 20.5 7 22.5 
Regma, Sask.......... 18 ‘4 20 
Saskatoon, Sask....... 21 7 2 
Edmonton, Alta....... 18 7 20 
Calgary, eine 72 7 18 
ancouver, B. c . 16 7 23 
Montreal, Que........ 16 8 16.5 
St. John, ‘ Ar 10 18 
Halifax, N.S ; . 14.50 10 18 


Discounts: Gedline “Maritime Provinces—undivided 
& divided dealers, t.w. price; British Columbia— 
undivided and divided dealers, 2c off t.w. price; balance 
of territory—undivided dealers, lc off t.w. price, 
divided dealers, t.w. price. 


Price Changes 


(These changes have been made 
in price tables) 


Socony-Vacuum—Mobilgas: 

Some prices shown in Socony-Vacuum 
tables in recent issues of NPN were 
incorrect. Prices shown in table in this 
issue are those which were in effect on 
following dates: Binghamton, Buffalo, 
Rochester, and Syracuse, Sept. 25; 
Jamestown, Sept. 27; Manhattan & 
Bronx, Kings & Queens, Richmond, 
Albany, Bridgeport, Danbury, Hartford, 
New Haven, Bangor, Boston, Concord, 
Lancaster, Manchester, Providence, 
Burlington and Rutland, Oct. 7; Port- 
land, Oct. § 


Atlantic Refining—White Flash: 
Boston dealer t.w. up 0.1¢, Oct. 10. 
Fall River and Providence dealer t.w. up 
O2e, Get. 7. 
S. O. Kentucky—Crown: 
Atlanta and Macon net dealer cut ic, 
Sept. 26. 
S. O. Kentucky—Standara: 
Macon net dealer cut 1c, Sept. 26. 


S. O. Nebraska—Red Crown: 
McCook dealer cut 0.3c, Sept. 24. 
The Texas Co.—Fire Chief and Indian: 
El Paso dealer t.w. up 1c, Oct. 4 
Continental Oil 
mand: 
Butte t.w. cut le, Oct. 10. 


Conoco Bronz-2z-z and De- 


Continental Oil— 
Ft. Smith t.w. 


Conoco Bronz-2-2: 
eut 15¢;, Oct.. T. 
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pirpe f § , § : ay . ~ - ° 
Prices in $ per bbl. of 42 U.S. gals. at the well. A. P. I gravity. Prices are effective as of 7 a. m. of dates as given 
SASTERN & CENTRAL STATES FIELDS one tetive in 1938 by Carter Oil, Oct. 13, posting in NORTHEAST TEXAS 
ia Re ee : 5 } a. only; Continental Oil, Oct. ‘ S 
PENNSYLVANIA GRADE grade below 29; Mosnaite. Oct. .3 pee Ry . Posted by Humble, Oct. 2, 1939 
Posted by Jos. Seep Purch. Agency (Aug. 28, 1940) only; Shell, Oct. 22: S. O. Indiana, Oct. 17; The Falco : : 3.65 
Bradford-Allegany . $1.85 Texas Co., Oct. 12. Aug. 31, 1939, by Sinclair-Prairie 
. ee eee eee eS SG Hie aie 80: 98 6 Re eo eae pi nly ° ‘ : Posted by Magnolia, Oct. 12, 1938) 
Southwest Penna. . . . ; oe eee ies F 
Rrureka (West V ge Pe ARS . ss bs . +N N , ; = Cass County and Panola County, Tex. 
er al hog } * ii ae a eeiem ees ae <7 North-North Central and Central Texas Magnolia posts below 25° at $0.73, plus 2c differ- 
’ cree se eeee « Below 21°$0 .63 27-27 .9. .$0.77 34-34.9. $0.91 ential for each degree, to top grade ‘of 40 & above, 
me by Tide Water Assoc. Oil Ce 10. | (ha 28. 1940) 21- 21 9 65 28-28.9 79 35-35 93 at $1.05. 
3radford-Alle gany. Se ce eee aes Red ate otha $1.85 22-5 67 29-29 .9 81 95 Posted by The Texas Co., Oct. 12, 1938 
Posted by The Pennzoil Co. (Aug. 28, 1940) 69 30-30.9 83 97 . . : = 
DUCE NI 6 ya 6a 50 ha Sock es Sek eek $1.78* 71 31-31.9 8 99 ae ; , 31.65 
Posted by Valvoline Pipe Lines (Aug. 28, 1940) 96.9 i gran 87 = _39-39.9 1.01 ‘ST TEXAS : XIC 
Bradford (Elk & McKean Counties, Pa.).... $1.85 26-26 9 _ 15 33-33.9. 89 10 & above 1.03 a) WEST TEXAS and NEW MEXICO 
Warren, Forest, Venango, Clairon & Butler *Effective Sept. 1, 1940 by Stanolind in N. Texas: Texas Co. 
Counties, Pa. . nee mee Oct. I R; 1938 by Continental in N. Texas; Oct. 12, 1938 Stano- Sinclair 
Alleghe ny, Beaver, ‘Washington & Greene by Texas Co. in N. & N. Central Texas; Dec. 3, 1938 li Shell : 
—. ‘ a ind Shel « 
Counties, Pa.... os a ae , _.. $1.50 by Magnolia in N. & N. Central Texas; July 16, 1940 Below 20 $0.53 
West Virginia cae! : ae 7 _ Sinck air- Prairie in Me xi rii& JN. Ce a il Texas. 9 55 
South Eastern Ohio ee $1.40 exas Co.'s lowest grade is 28-28.9, at $0.7 Postings 9 57 57 
*Applies to Cochran, ‘Franklin, Hamilton & Doo- by Sinclair, Continental and Magnolia toes with 2 9 59 $0.67 59 
little districts; prices in other lowe r districts range $0.79 for Below 29 gravity oil 2: 9 61 for 61 
down to $1.73 per bbl. at well. 2 9 63 oil 63 
MICHIGAN Jefferson County, Texas—Beaumont 25-25.9 695 Below 65 $0.65 
I 2 , s 26-26.9 rg 26° 7 7 
Posted by Magnolia Petroleum Co., Effective eae 9 re wa aa oe 
Posted by Pure Oil Co. (Aug. 24, 1940) Oct. 2, 1939, and by Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., 58-98 9 va 71 7 71 
| Midland, Midland C sounty : eee for West Beaumont, Effective Oct. 2, 1939) 36.90 = ~ = ~ 
Sherman $1.07 Bel 0 $0.8 " 29-29 9 73 73 73 73 
| é ee ° ee . . oe ‘ elow 2 $0 BE 30-30 9 8 30-3 -- -- ~- == 
Clare-Freeman Hata tecmcee a@ eeilere wuhen « . OE. 07 9 88 3] 31 9 * 0 4 z Le Lt. ht. Li 
| Posted by Siemeull c ‘orp. | ane. 3 . 1940) 9 90 32-32 .9 1.22 32-32.9 79 79 79 79 
| Crystal, Greendale, Porter, Vernon and - ise $1.12 22-22 .9 92 33-339 1.14 33-339 81 81 81 81 
Beaverton, Buckeye, Bentley, Edenville.......$1.10 23-23.9 Ot 34-34.9 1.16 34-34.9 83 83 83 83 
} Freeman and Redding ..ee $1.07 | 24-24.9 96 35-35.9 1.18 35-35 .9 85 85 85 85 
Arenac pens ves oe 92 25-25 3 98 36-369 1.20 36-369 87 87 87 87 
West Branch A : : . $0.92 <6 <0 z . ov 3 j 3F 9 1.22 37-37 .9 89 89 for for 
Posted by Sohio Corp. (Mic go Division) pei > 1.02 38 36 9 1.24 38-38 9 ol 91 oil oil 
Allegan & Kent Counties Aug. 24, 1940) $1.18 28 <8 4 1.04 39-39 9 1.26 39-39 9 93 93 36° & 36° & 
Van Buren County (Sept 3, 1940)... $1.12 29-29 9 1.06 10 & above 1.28 10 & above 95 95 above above 
Poste Say Pipe Line C - (Aug. 24, 1¢ . . 
B osted by I ny Pipe Line Corp Aug. 24, 1940) Posted by Magnolia Petroleum Co. 
entley and Buckeye ; ; Pie TEXAS FIELDS . . 
Saginuw and Wise. .$1.12 Clare ad .. $0.81 j ee (Oct. 12, 1938 in WW est Texas; 
i catia lai e cad Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. Oct. 15, 1939 in Lea County, N. Mex 
a ee CkKY *West Central Texas (Aug. 11, 1939 Dane eke b ses i 
’osted by Ohio Oil Co. 24-94.9 $0) 71 29 96 exas Wiex. Texas Mex. 
) 24-9 7 33-339 $0.89 : 
Illinois and Western Indiana (Aug. 23, 1940)... $1.00 25-25 .9 73 34 34 9 91 Below 25 $0.63 $0.63 33-339 $0.81 $0.81 
Illinois Basin (Aug. 21, 1940)................. $1.15 26-26.9 75 35-35 ..9 93 25-25 .9 65 65 _ 34.9 83 83 
- Posted by Sohio Corp. i 4 ; Li 7 36 ? 95 . pad aa 6 oo a = Po 
inois Bz : 37-37 .9 97 - - Qa Rr aes 
Salem (I eee ‘entralia) (Aug. 21, 1940) $1.15 29-29.9 sl 38-38 9 99 = a a 37-37 .9 > me 
Balance of Illinois Basin Aug. 21 * 1940) .. $1.15 a-28 z 3 39-39 9 1.01 : Lt a po a. 7 a Bg 
Griflin (So. I-Ind.) pool (Aug. 21, 1940)... 1.1.15 | 3131.9 = a ee shia 9 72S} 4 pe pf 
32-32 87 a v4 & over » above 
Posted by Carter Oil Co. (Aug. 21, 1940) : , 9 79 79 
I i aii c i *Includes Brown, Callahan, Coleman, Comanche, : ‘ ws as 
ouden, Fayette County, Hil. ; $1.15 Eastland, Fisher, Haskell, Jones, Shackelford, Stephens Note: Magnolia’s West as postings are in Crane, 
Posted by Mohawk Oil Lines, Inc. | Aug. 21, 1940) Throckmorton and Young Counties ; Glasscock, Howard, Nite “en ‘ll, Upton and Winkler 
Southern Hl. heavy. .$1.05 J. See $1.15 Effective Aug. 29. 1939. Shell posted in Fisher counties 
Posted by Ashland Oil & Transportation Co. county, Tex., prices 3c lower than Humble’s West Pecos County, West Teras 
- ri . "ex: ices: Shell’ hes  anentane: ont , 
~ (Aug. 21, 1940) Ce ntral 1 ‘ xas price s: Shell's 8 hedule begins with Posted by Humble Aug. Il, 1939 and Shell, Aug. 
bel 
Somerset Oil in Ashland Lines, Kentucky: se Nea oa $0.68 and ends with He gee at $1 29 °39 
Big Sandy River. . 1.12 . - — 9 Nole: Effective Oct. 1, 1937, umble prices are Theis 7 
dy ver $1 Kentucky River $1.20 based on 100% tank tables at 60F. Pecos. . : : $0.78 
Posted by ‘Sohio Corp. (Aug. 21, 1940) Yates Shallow Pool (Shell only) 65 
Birk City, Ky., area Tiere es:. “Ee; a al T ‘ 
Corydon, Ky. Area (Henderson piso wikals a ee Exet Ce re Texas oe 11, 1939 ’ Posted by Sinclair Prairie Oil Marketing Co. 
- 78 2-32 .9 e p 
Posted by Owensboro-Ashland Co. 80 og 339 “ee (Aug. 31, 1939) 
Owensboro, Ky. Area (Aug. 21, 1940).........$1.10 g9 34-34.9 1.00 Eddy county, N. Mex $0.77 
saa ; 841 35-35 9 1.02 a) Effective Aug. 1 1, 1939 by Humble; Shell Oil, 
CANADIAN FIELDS 86 26 36 9 ft OA Aug. 29, 1939; by T he Texas Co., Oct. 12, 1938; 
Posted ty, Lanneeted 000 Liesines 58-28 9 88 37-379 1.06 Stanolind, Aug. 29, 1939; Sinclair Prairie, Aug. 31, 1939. 
Wastexas Oritasio (Nov. 6 19307 29.29 9 o0 38 38 9 1.08 c Texas Co. posts $0 65 for below 26; Sinclair 
' : es poi ee cele: - 30-30.9 92 39-399 110 Prairie, $0.63 for below 2 
ee $2.10 Oil Springs... ..$2.17 31-31.9 O4 40 and above 1.12 Nole: Humble’s postings are in these counties: 
_— ; a m »ws, Crane, Crockett, Ector, Gaines, Glass- 
Turner Valley (Prices FOB producer's tankage Andrews, : : “ak \ 
Crude ‘Oil (Sept. bP o O48)” mnkag Posted: by Pan American Pipe Line Co. —_ ae ppp { _— jf msg He Y aes 
cede 4 Oct. 2, 1939 Vest Texas; and Lea county, N. Mex.; Sheli, in Crane, 
$1.08 44-44.9. $1.30 55-55.9. .$1.52 . a Ector, Glasscock, Howard, Upton, Winkler, Yoakum, 
= 4= ¢ "29 me me © - Cayuga, Anderson county $0. 7% : . F Berd, . 
1.10 $5-45.9.. 1 32 56-56 .9 1.54 ‘ ot pigeon Cherok 1 ip Le Stanolind in Hendrick and Henderson field, 
7 $3 ra 9 a 97-57 .9 1.56 is Phe 2a ing Anderson, 1erokee, Limestone, Navarro Winkler county; Texas Co. in Ward, Winkler and Lea 
7-47 .9 6 98-58 9 1.58 ‘ oe 
1.16 18-18 .9 1.38 9-59.99... 1.60 Posted by Continental Oil Co. (Oct. LL, 1938 
: is 4 ve ‘Lak ; br PANHANDLE TEXAS Artesia, gackson and Matjamar pools, New Mexico; 
1.99 51-51.9 1.44 62-629. 1 66 Humble Tecan Co gravity schedule beginning with below 29, at $0.61; 
i 34 9 599)” 146 63-63.9__ 1 68 Aue. 1. 1939 Oct “o 1939 29-29.9, at $0.63; plus 2c differential for each gravity, 
a porn $y ae pes oh ,s Tae : 10 & above, at $0.85. 
1.26 53-53.9.. 1.48 64 & over 1.70 Carson iia ; 
28 54-54 9 : Gray Hutchin- ; 
., nai ae Co nty a Sweet Sour COLORADO 
Absorption Gasoline (Jan. 5, 1938) 28-28 .9 $0.72 $0 67 Posted by iar oe Oi Co. (Oct. Ll, 1938) 
90% Rec., 20 Ib. Reid v.p. f $1.94 29-29 9 74 69 Ft. Collins and Wellington 
90% KRec., 17 Ib. Reid v.p ; $2.08 30-309 76 71 Bel 29 $0.81 35-35 .9 $0 95 
70 ’ : - UO : = ba elow 2 bo-39 0.9 
31-31.9 ch v3 29-29 .9 83 36 6 9 07 
29D ¢ 2 -- - - 97 , 
*MID-CONTINENT—Oklahoma-Kansas 3339 = 53 = sewers +4 
: ‘ 33-50 $2 ri $7 38-38 .9 1.0 
Carter Conti- 34-34.9 ot 79 $0.8 $0.79 89 39-39 9 l bo 
Mag- nental_ Sin- 35-35 .9 86 81 86 81 ‘ ? 5 
Ss. nolia Texas clair 36-36 .9 88 83 88 83 on Sen iat 
Indiana Shell Co. Prairie 37-37 .9 90 85 ‘ 85 ‘ ea : 
Bel , 38.38 9 be brn a oo City and Florence, Col. $0.90 
e 2 $0.70 0.60 8-38 2 87 ? 87 y 
oot 9 $ => $ qe 7 39-39 9 94 RO O4 R9 Tr . +. srps enya er . 
72 63 ; o o SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST TEXAS 
9 74 66 10 & above 96 91 96 91 . - 
9 ~6 69 : , ; — All Shown Below Posted by Humble Oil & 
‘ 6 , Effective Aug. 31, 19239, Sinclair Prairie met Humble Refining Co Aue. 11. 1939 
9 78 * &- . in Panhandle Texas Dec. 3, 1938, Magnolia posted ry iaigt ~ , Ss 
9 80 75 $0 58 same schedule is Humble. + etana Clark, Darst Creek, Hilbig, Salt Flat and 
| 9 $2 73 63 oboroski crudes $0.96 
| : 
} 9 84 81 68 Van crude $0.93 
9 86 84 = - $0. 86 73 *EAST TEXAS Conroe $1.27 
9 88 87 88 78 . » 93 
9 90 90 90 $2 By Humble, Shell, Sinclair-Prairie, Stanolind, Gulf, ' ne : i 
9 92 92 9? 86 Magnolia, Texas Co., Tide Water-Associated $1.10 Flour Bluff and Jim Wells County $1.23 
9. 94 O4 o4 oO “an ee en Aug. 11, 1939, by Humble and Sept. 14, 1939 
9 06 06 06 6 ide Water-Associated; Aug. 29, 1939, by Stanolind; ; 
9... 98 98 98 98 Oct. 2, 1939 by Sinclair Prairie; Oct. 5, 1939 by Shell; — L ibert Mennol i Ok : lie sl a6 
4 a sae a “a Gel: <2. 00k, tos Miaanciin. Teme Cas te iA ct 12, °38, agnolia posted $0.96 in Darst reek ; 
= ee : es eo : a 1938. by Gulf. : ’ ms $0.87 in Luling; $0.99 in Lytton Springs; $1.14 for 
9 1.04 1.04 l 04 1.04 Includes Cherokee, Gregg Rusk, Smith and Up ne ee ee 
} 2. . 1 06 ] 06 H 0o 1.06 shur counties. Oct. 12, '38, The Texas Co. posted $0.96 in Darst 
| ; ar ee L.08 1.08 1.08 1.08 Posted by Shell Oil Co., Ine. (Oct. 5, 1939 Creek 
| 10 & above.... 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 Polk County, Tex. (Livingston area $L.10 Continued on nert page 
| — 
—— 
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CRUDE OIL PRICE 


(Continued from 
preceding page) 





*Anahuac-Dickinson 


. $0.81 30-30 
.83 31-31 
85 32-32 
87 33-33 
.89 34-34 
91 35-35 
93 36-36 
95 37-37 
97 38-38 
99 39-39 ; 
40 & above 
includes Cedar 
Pierce Junction 
Bend ‘shallow sand) and Turtle Bay. 


1.01 
| *Anahuae- Dic kinson 


13 
Magnolia 
gravity schedule in Tomball. 
Stanolind met Humble in Tomball, except that Stano- 


Raccoon Bend (Deep sand crude) 
3 


(Aug. 11, 


95 32-32 


33-33 


99 34-34 
Ol 35-35 
03 36-36 
05 37-37 
07 38-38 
09 39-39 
40 & above 


(Oct. 


posted 
Effective 


Fair 
and Raccoon 


Tomball and 
9) * 


and 
29, 1939, 


Smackover, 
Cotton Valley Distillate... . $1 

*N. La.-Ark. Sweet includes. Caddo, ‘Cotton Valley, 
Cross Lake, 


Ark. 


1939) 


Sabine and Sligo, La. crudes, and 


S. La. 


Roanoke and St. 


Buchner, 


fective Aug. 
Baton Rouge-t niv., § 
; and Ark. Sour, 


Oct. 


tFor Be low 


Ark. 


21 


E ffective Sept. 


La.’s N. 


Urania, 


Tepetate 


Below 3¢ 
36-36 .9 


37-37 


Allison area, 


and Ville 


Shreveport field 


Sour includes Choctaw, Darrow, 


“v9: 39) 

La. 
38-38.9... 
39-39 9 
40 & above 
Posted by Caddo Crude Oil Purchasing Corp. 
1939) 





Se 


Gulf Refg. 
La.-Ark. Sweet prices in Bull Bayou, ¢ 
Crichton, De Soto, Haynesville, Homer 
epaes eg 
. (Jan. : 
geste ree Céinitamenet oil Co. 

_ 1938) 


De Soto, wo aegis 99 Homer, 
Miller county, Ark. 
N. Crowley, 
S. Ark. Sour includes 
Magnolia and Village pools. 
; crude and §S. 
30, 1939, except Cross Lake, La., § 
and Bunkie and 
3, 1939 


La. 


Co. 


, and El Dorado. 
Arkansas Fuel Oil Corp. 


So-8s.9..... 1.18 
36-36.9..... 1.20 
yo ee ae 1.22 
38-38 .9..... 1.24 
39-39 .9 oa 1.26 
40 & above 1.28 


(a) Effective Oct. 2, 


et pet et 


.33 


34° & 
above. 


for 


& 


above 


1939 by Continental, Humble 


and Texas Co.; Oct. 3, 1939 by Sinclair and Stanolind: 


Aug. 29, 1939" by Shell. 


below 21, at $0.88. 
Humble. 


(b) Shell posts these prices in Iowa district, 
Bayou and White Castle, 
have 2 lower grades: below 18, ‘at $0.75, 18-18.9, $0.7 


and 19-19.9, is $0.79. 


Stanolind’s 
Refugio, effective Oct. 


lowest gr rade is 
"39 by 


Black 


; prices in lowa district 


Nolte: Humble’s Gulf Coast prices apply in these 


Texas fields: Amelia, Clear Lake, Goose ( 


reek, Miran- 


do which includes Duval, Jim Hogg, W ebb and Zapata 


counties and Heyser and Placedo fields; 
Thompsons and Webster. 


Sugarland, 


Mykawa 


Humble’s prices in Refugio include — pur 


chased in Saxet, East White Point, 


Gret 


, O'Connor 


McFadden, Taft, Plymouth and Tom oc ‘onnor fields 
Stanolind’s prices apply in High Island and Spindle 


top; also in Clinton, 
where, effective Jan. 


Hastings and South Houston 
1, 1940, lowest grade is below 21 


at $0.88; rest of schedule same as other Gulf Coast 


Magnolia posts Mirando, effective Oct. 


as Humble. 
Gulf Coast; 
up to 28 gravity; 2 


2, same prices 
Texas Co.'s prices are in Texas and La 
its prices on Refugio are same as Humble’s 
28 & above, $1.09; on Duval-Mirando 

















*El Segundo prices same as Signal Hill. 
**Includes Newhall, 





Wilmington prices same as Signal Hill, except below 19 gravity prices are 
Mechittrick, Kern River, Round Mountain and Kern Front, schedule for which ends with 19-19. 9. 


: 14-16.9, $0.60; 17-17.9, $0.62; 
Mountain View schedule begins with 19-19.9. 


18-18.9, $0.64. 


ues : - vs same as Humble’s up to 28; 28 & above, $1.04; it posts 
lind’s schedule begins with below 29 at $1.07. Lisbon, N. La. (Sept. 1939) Golden Meadow, Le., 30 grav., ? yhes Me 
97-27 39-39 9 differential, to 40 & above, $1.10. 
, LOl ISIANA-ARKANS AS 28-28 .9 33-3: Posted by Shell Oil Co., Ine. (Aug. 2 
Posted by Standard Oil Co. 29-29 .9 34-34.9 Gibson field, Terreborne Parish, $1 04 
(For effective dates, see footnote —— 9 35 & above 
é 31: ROCKY MOUNTAIN FIELDS 
os be 3 sales ee met by Gulf, Sept. Posted by Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. 
73 = 5 > Note I uisian: i prices in all ‘La. ‘ ; a 
M = 5 2 = effective ~# are on 100% tank ‘table (Effective Oct. 11, 1938) 
ic A tol =s w F Salt Creek, (except Tensleep crude), and 
Lae a 32 a oe GULF COASTAL FIELDS Dutton Creek, Wyo., schedule as Stanolind 
; at =" 4 b> =e tegeegan igor 5 as posts in Oklahoma-Kansas, ranging to 
Z. < aa Ps + a For effective dates, see footnote) 1.10, which see under Mid-Continent on 
79 Continental Refugio previous page. 
$0.83 {$0 $2 Humble Crude Tensleep, Salt Creek field $0. 646 
fos 77 85 Sinclair (Humble, Iles, heavy 92 
oil 88 Stano-  Conti- / Elk Basin, light 90 
Below 91 lind nental) Pexas Co. Grass Creek, light 90 
25 94 Below 2 91 86 Frannie light 55 
8&5 97 20-20 93 88 Grass Creek, heavy... 10 
87 00 a eed 95 90 Hamilton Dome, Wyo 35 
89 02 22-22 97 92 Frannie heavy.......... 12 
C 999 96 c 
a ne + 34 ae 4 Posted by Ohio Oil Co. (Oct. 
95 l 08 25-25 03 98 Elk Basin, Wyo. .$0.90 Rock Creek 00 
97 ! 10 26-26 05 00 Grass Creek, light 0.90 Lance Creek 77 
99 l 12 27-27 07 02 ] Dry Creek, Mont 92 
1.01 I 14 28-24 09 04 1 Grass Creek, heavy (May 1, 1938) 50 
1.03 l 16 29-29 11 06 l Sunburst, Mont. (Nov. 16, 1937) 90 
5 30-: : ) ' 
> = ca £7 = Posted by Continental Oil Co. 
1.09 l 22 32-32 17 12 ] (Oct. 1938) 
1.11 l 24 33-33.9 19 14 l Cat Creek, Mont. 10 
I 1.13 l 26 34-349 21 16 1 Big Muddy, Wyo 98 
Oe l 28 Continued nest column) Lance Creek, Wyo 77 
CALIFORNIA Posted by Standard Oil of California 
All gravities above those quoted lake highest price offered in the field. Prices effective Feb. 1, 1940 
2 = n,. -_- 
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2 65 64 63 64 65 61 65 .62 63 60 60 60 44 
9 65 64 65 61 65 62 63 60 60 60 15 
9 65 64 65 61 65 .62 63 60 60 60 16 
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iddress all Blind Box Number ads to Na- 
onal Petroleum News, 530 Penton Build- 
g, Cleveland, Ohio, unless otherwise spec- 
ed. 


For Sale 


Fine Superservice station and bulk plant. 
Central location in city of 35,000 population. 
National advertised products handled for 
twenty years. Worth investigation. Box No. 
808. 


BULK PLANT—CHAIN OUTLETS 


Growing business—good income—Major line 
all modern equipment—A-1 Reputation— 
Ohio location. Box No. 814. 


Positions Wanted 


Manager—Chemical Engineer with 20 years’ 
experience supervising refinery research, 
manufacturing, economics and sales, seeks 
change. Box No. 817. 


Thoroughly experienced all phases jobber 
and retail marketing of petroleum products, 
sales supervision, etc. Sixteen years with a 
major company. Box No. 818. 








Professional Services 





PHOENIX 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY 
An Exclusive Petroleum Testing 
Laboratory 
Equipped For All Known Tests & 


Research in Petroleum Products 
3953 Shakespeare Ave., Chicago 
Telephone—Spalding 3578 











ANTI-KNOCK VALUES 
DETERMINATIONS 
The Gray Industrial Laboratories 
Chemists and Engineers 


Specialists on Petroleum Products 
961-976 Frelinghuysen Ave. 
NEWARK, N. J. 

Telephone Bigelow 3-4020 











GEORGE A. BURRELL 
Petroleum and Gas Engineer 
Design Construction Reports 

Suite 1909, 
20 Pine Street 
New York City 


1936-42 Fifth Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Classified Rates 











ROYAL E. BURNHAM 
Attorney-at-Law 


Patent and Trade Mark Practice 
Exclusively 
511 Eleventh Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 











“For Sale,” “Wanted to buy,” ‘Help 
Wanted,” “Business Opportunities,” 
“Miscellaneous” classifications, set in 
type this size without border—10 
cents a word. Minimum charge, $3.00 
per insertion. 

“Position Wanted’’—5 cents a word. 
Minimum charge $1.00 per insertion. 

Advertisements set in special type 
or with border—$4.00 per column inch. 

Copy must reach us not later than 
Saturday preceding date of issue. 

All advertisements carried on this 
page are payable in advance. 

No agency commission or cash dis- 
counts on classified Advertisements. 














‘ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 





This index is published as a convenience 
to the reader. Every care is taken to 
make it accurate, but National Petro- 
leum News assumes no responsibility for 
errors or omissions. 





Acheson Colloids Corp. 7 ‘ 

Alemite Corp. Sa, eee : 37 

American Can Co. se S78 eis a a he ‘ 

American Flange & Mfg. Co. ‘ zi 1 

American Grease Stick Co. .. ; 

American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co, wis ; 


Badger & Sons Co., E. B. 
Benjamin Electric Co. ers 
Berry Sons’ Co., James B. 
Bowser & Co., S. F. 
Bradford Oil Refining Co. . Atl 
Brodie Co., Inc., Ralph N. ‘ 
3uckeye Iron & Brass Works , 2 
3utler Manufacturing Co. 


‘anfield Oil Co. : 
‘hampion Spark Plug Co. . a SI 
“*hamplin Refining Co. 

‘hevrolet Motor Division, General 
Motors Sales Corp. : o. 

‘hicago Bridge & Iron Co. 

‘hiksan Oil Tool Co., Ltd. : 
‘incinnati Advertising Products Co. 
Pump Globe Division 

‘incinnati Mfg. Co. Scan: ; : 

Cities Service Oil Co. kts ale lend 4 

Columbian Steel Tank Co. . 
Conewango Refg. Co. 

Crown Can Co. Seas My 
Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Co. 


Davidson Enamel Products, Inc. 
Davidson Porcelain Enamel... . 
Davis Welding & Mfg. Co. 
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Deep Rock Oil Corp. 
Delco Products ; 4 
Delco-Remy 


Podge Division (Chrysler Motors) 222 


Dykem Co , ; 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 


Econo-vent Corp. 

Erie Meter Systems, Inc. 

Ethyl Gasoline Corp. 33 
Farrell Mfg. Co. 

Fleet-Wing Corp. 

Ford Motor Co. 

Freedom Oil Co. 

Fruehauf Trailer Co. 


General American Transportation 
Corp. oa 

General Electric Co. 

General Motors Truck & Coach 
Division ; 

Giant Tire & Rubber Co. 

Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co. 

Goodrich Co., B. F. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 

Granberg Equipment, Inc. 

Graver Tank & Mfg. Co ; 

Great Lakes Steel Corp 39 

Gulf Oil Corp. : 


Heil Co., The 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. 


Industrial Oil Corp. 
International Harvester Co. 
International Metal Hose 


Johnson-Williams, Ltd. 


Kellogg Div. of American Brake 
Shoe & Foundry Co. 
Kidde, Walter & Co., Ine 


Leland Electric Co 


Mack Trucks, Ine 
McDonald Mfg. Co., A. Y 
Master Electric C« 
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Morrison Bros. First Cover 
Morton Salt 


National Petroleum News 10 
National Pumps Corp. 

National Refining Co. 

Neptune Meter Co. 

New York Lubricating Co.. .Second Cover 


Onio OH Co. ... : 

Onliwon Toilet Seat Covers, (A.P.W. 
Paper Co., Inc.) 

Overhead Door Corp. 


Paraflow 7 ; 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude 
Pennsylvania Petroleum Products 
Philadelphia Valve Co. 

Phillips Petroleum Co. : 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co 
Pump & Meter Mfg. Co., The 
Pure Oil Co. 


Quaker State Oil Refining Co. 


Republic Oil Co. 
Roper Corp., Geo. D. 10 


Sani-Flush (The Hygienic Products 
Co.) 

Scully Signal Co. 4] 

Service Station Equipment Co. 

Shell Oil Co., Ine. 

Sinclair Refg. Co., Inc. 

Smith Meter Co. 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 

Southwest Pump Co. 

Standard Steel Works 

Stewart-Warner Corp. 

Sun Oil Co, Third Covet 


Texaco Development Corp 
Tidewater Associated Oil Co. 
Tokheim Oil Tank Co. 


Universal Oil Products Co Pe, 


«=f 
Viking Pump Co. 


Wayne Pump Co. 7 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 
Wheeling Corrugating Co. 

White Motor Co. 

Witte Engine Works 





“Blitzkrieg!”’-That’s what Anton H. 
Eisler, Chicago, vice-president of Trans- 
american Petroleum Co., calls his new 
black and brown Dachshund. “Tony” 
is a great lover of dogs and mild 
Havanas. He and “Blitz” are now va:- 
cationing in St. Louis. 


* * * 


J. D. Davis, Jackson, Miss., has been 
appointed district manager of United 
Gas Pipe Line Co., to succeed J. P. 
Rogers who died Sept. 17. N. C. Me- 
Gowen, United’s president made this 
announcement. For past eight years, 
Mr. Davis has been Jackson district 
pipeline superintendent. 


* fy %* 


C. M. “Dad” Joiner, now in his sev- 
enties, discoverer of the prolific East 
Texas oil field couldn’t get away from 
his Dallas home to attend Kilgore’s 
10th anniversary of his “big discov- 
ery.” Tribute paid the “grand old 
man.” by George A, Hill, Jr., Houston 
president of Houston Oil Co., in his 
address at Kilgore, must have made 
“Dad” glow. 


E. J. Sadler, vice-presider 
en K. H. Quick. ps nr 


ey (the 


Thomas Midgely, Jr., vice president 
of Ethyl Gasoline Corp., who has been 
in University Hospital at Columbus 
for past several weeks, with what 
turned out to be infantile paralysis, 
is able to talk with his friends over 
the telephone, Paralysis is confined to 
his legs. Mr. Midgley was taken ill 
shortly after his return from the 
American Chemical Society meeting 
in Detroit. At first, it was thought he 
was suffering only from an attack of 
flu. 


* * 


Last week, Stork Inc., worked over- 
time making deliveries to N.P.N. wives 
and consequently is involved with the 
National Labor Relations Board. (For 
L. D. MecGuan stork activities, see 
N.P.N., Oct. 9, 1940). The birth we did 
not record last week, just three hours 
after deadline, was a son to Yurio A. 
Koskinen and wife. Known around here 
as “Kos”, he is N.P.N.’s newest mem- 
ber and was formerly in the Cleveland 
office of Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. One 
thing certain, the son will not be 
named “Yurio, Jr.”, says papa. If the 


NLRB lets Mr. Stork resume produc 
tion, two more N.P.N.ers soon will be 
blessed-eventing, 
Congratulations, 
Linotype Room 


* 


fellows, from the 


You can’t touch “Heiny” Hindman, 
Pennsylvania Refining Co.’s sales man- 
ager, with a ten-foot pole these days. 
Reason--a 175-yard hole in one. The 
master stroke came last week when 
Heiny and “Dunny” Dunmire of Valvo- 
line Oil Co., Butler, Pa., played a “re 
turn engagement” at Oil City with 
James B. Berry Sons’ Co.’s “Chuck” 
Rennacker, and United Refining Co.’s 
John Trevenen., 

“T expect to turn ‘pro’ any day 
now,” the Butler wizard was quoted 
as saying. 

* * * 

Two ex-presidents of the Indiana In- 
dependent Petroleum Assn., J. E. 
“Jack” Fehsenfeld, Crystal Flash Pe 
troleum Corp., and R. M. “Bob” Stith, 
Stith Petroleum Corp., discussing presi- 
dential possibilities in the coming elec- 
tions wound up with a wager: Jack 
is betting that Willkie will be the next 
President. Bob is the Democratic nom- 
inee for state representative for Mar- 
ion county (Indianapolis) which ac- 
counts for his riding along with the 
Democratic presidential candidate. 


* * # 


A. L. Stallings, formerly head of the 
Indiana Farm Bureau, and a former 
director of the Indiana Independent Pe 
troleum Assn. was on hand in Indian 
apolis last week to lend his moral sup- 
port to the fall convention, and to 
shake a lot of hands. Mr. Stallings is 


vice-president and treasurer of the 
Bank for Co-operatives at Louisville. 
However, he refused to divorce him- 
self completely from the oil industry, 
being commission agent for The Texas 
Co. in New Albany and Jeffersonville, 
Ind. 


* *k * 


Overheard in the lobby of the Severn 
Hotel, Indianapolis, after the talk by 
Samuel B. Pettengill, former Demo 
cratic Congressman from Indiana, and 
Cole Committee member: “He thinks 
and talks like a Republican, instead of 
a Democrat”. The speaker was H. J. 
Sumpter, Bradford Oil Refining Co., 
while listening was George Cain, In- 
dianapolis, Continental Oil Co. Some 
one has pinned the handle of “The 
White Plume of the Oil Industry” on 
George, his wavy white hair being 
the reason. 
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